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BEWITCHING: Fairy Tale Room lures youngsters to Norwegian bank (See page 55) 
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PEOPLE 
BORROW WHERE 
THEY BANK... 





AND THE BEST KNOWN NAME 
IN PAPER HELPS KEEP THEM 
BANKING WITH YOU 


The more checking account customers you have, the more ready-made 
prospects you have for loans. And with checks printed on Hammermill Safety, 
the best known name in paper is always there to remind people that even 
this detail of banking service gets your careful attention. 


Hammermill Safety’s specially sensitized surface reveals the slightest 
attempt at alteration—gives your customers extra confidence that their money 
is safe with you. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Foils Tricksters 


Srmrs: As advance promotion for an 
exhibit it is showing at Chicago’s Inter- 
national Trade Fair, July 2-18, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank displayed a 
dollar bill changer in its lobby. Shown 








trying the changer is Miss Nancy Mc- 
Donald. 

An average of 400 persons a day re- 
ceived silver for their paper dollars, 
and many others tried to confuse the 
machine with foreign bills and sheets 
of paper but without success. 

T. M. MOCELLA, 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
115 West Monroe Street, 

Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Historie Occasion 


Sirs: Brinks Express celebrated 100 
years of bank delivery early in June by 
re-enacting the type of money service 
it provided a century ago. An antique 
wagon complete with driver, guard, 


and runner boy, paid a visit to the 
drive-in facilities of the Chicago Loop’s 
offering 


Exchange National Bank, 
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viewers a sharp contrast from the typi- 
cal armored service of today. 
WILLIAM J. SNow, Public Relations, 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
130 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Cavaleade of Banking 


Sirs: An estimated 500,000 people 
viewed the cavalcade of banking dis- 
play we installed at a large department 
store in Brisbane to coincide with the 
Queensland Centenary celebrations. 
The display covered three periods in 
the bank’s history: 1863, the crinoline 
and gold digger era; banking in 1959; 
and our interpretation of banking in 
the age of space ships and rockets in 
the year 2055, shown below. 

The futuristic setting represented a 





bank agency on a space ship on its way 

to Mars. The attractive young lady in 

space garments is transmitting mes- 

sages from outer space to head office. 
J. H. Moores, Press Liaison Officer, 
Australia and New Zealand Bank, 
Melbourne, Australia 
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All Over the World 


Sirs: We are simply amazed at the 
circulation of your journal and also the 
fact that so many people over the world 
seem to be reading it. 

In May, 1958, you described a book- 
let we issued on service charges in your 
“Booklet Counter.” Since that time 
we have received requests for it from 
cities all over the world, including Paris, 
Hongkong, and practically all countries 
in South America, some from Australia, 
New Zealand and Japan. Even at this 
late date, over a year later, we are 
still receiving scattered requests for 
the booklet. 

We never appreciated until now the 
far-reaching influence of your publica- 
tion and we wish to thank you for 
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bringing such widespread publicity to 
our little booklet. We never expected 
to send it so far from home. 
H. A. WHITTENBERG, 
Executive Vice-President, 
The Bank of Herrin, 
Herrin, Illinois 
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Wonderful Cooperation 


Smrs: As chairman of the board of 
trustees, I want you to know how much 
we have appreciated the wonderful co- 
operation you have given to the Foun- 
dation for Commercial Banks. 

This program has met with a re- 
sponse which has surpassed our great- 
est hopes. This is due in large part to 
the consideration which has been given 
by your magazine to our program. 

Morris R. BROWNELL, JR., 

Vice-President, 

The Philadelphia National Bank, 

Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 














Assistance in The Management 


of Your Bond Account 











The experienced Bond Department officers of The Northern Trust Company 
can be particularly helpful to you in the selection, integration, and manage- 
ment of securities for your bank’s investment portfolio. 

These men, continually abreast of current market conditions and well- 
informed on the use of U. S. Government and tax-free municipal securities 
in bank portfolios, are in a position to provide useful services to you in the 
days ahead. Whether you would like portfolio analysis . . . bond investment 
advice . . . assistance in the management of your bond account. . . or adjust- 
ments in your holdings for tax purposes, specialists from our Bond Depart- 
ment will be happy to personally work with you at any time. 

This unique and complete bond service is another advantage you’ll 
enjoy through a correspondent banking relationship with The Northern 
Trust. Phone or write for full information. An officer will make an appoint- 
ment to see you in your office. 


The 
NORTHERN UST 


NORTHWEST CORNER aur 


LASALLE AND MONROE BAN 


In the Heart of the Financial District + Chicago, Illinois + Financial 6-SSO0O0 -« Member F.D.1I.C. 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








Dollar Gap in Reverse 


Striking changes have been slowly 
building up in the balance of payments 
position of the United States. They 
have great significance for both the 
near and longer term future, partic- 
ularly for the banking business which 
is intimately concerned not only with 
the disposition and movement of inter- 
national funds but by the monetary 
effects such shifts produce. What is 
happening is that the dollar gap, or 
shortage of American currency and bal- 
ances in the hands of overseas coun- 
tries, has gone into reverse, so that it 
is now the United States that doesn’t 
earn enough foreign currency and in 
consequence has to fork over gold, the 
metal that is the basic regulator of 
trade and currency values. 

Source of change. This changed dollar 
position hasn’t come suddenly and it 
won’t end suddenly. It is not in “visible” 
transactions, i.e., exports and imports. 
This country still is exporting more 
than it is importing, though the fat 
surpluses of exports of yesteryear have 
sadly shrunk. Exports may increase 
as time goes on and as European and 
other “common markets” produce wider 
opportunities for American business in 
foreign countries, less fettered by the 
import and exchange restrictions that 
now are easing as large segments of 
the overseas world become more dollar- 
rich. It is in the “invisible” portions of 
the trade balance—loans and grants in 
foreign aid, tourist expenditure abroad 
(heading for new records) and pay- 
ments by this country for services and 
growing foreign investments—that the 
big push against our gold has orig- 
inated. 

Since gold is the common denominator 
eventually for all international settle- 
ments, U. S. gold stocks are the best 
measure of the net change in the United 
States international position. With the 
payment of $344 million of gold by this 
country as its 25 per cent gold subscrip- 
tion to the increased capital quotas of 
the International Monetary Fund, our 
gold stocks will have been reduced to 
the lowest levels since 1940—well below 
$20 billion. This would represent a 
decline of $2.8 billion from January 
1958 and a drop of $4.6 billion, or some 
20 per cent, from the 1949 peak. 

Analysis of problem. Naturally this 
situation is causing a mixed and in- 
creasingly critical analysis of what is 
going on, and what it portends. An 
important recent study, prepared by 
E. M. Bernstein, until recently head of 
the research division of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, finds that we 
have an exchange problem, and that it 
was aborning long before the gold 
losses dramatized it. 

Our visible trade position still is good, 
with uninterrupted “favorable” bal- 
ances of exports since 1950, the surplus 
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“Adverse” trend raises question of causes, future outlook 


reaching $6 billion yearly in some years. 
Our favorable current account balance 
of payments—excluding military aid, 
supplies and services—in one year 
exceeded $8 billion. However, on overall 
account, between 1950 and 1958, we 
had an overall payments deficit of $11 
billion. 

When one goes behind this big deficit 
figure it is easy to discover what 
brought it about. In this period Amer- 
ican foreign investments—largely the 
direct investments of American corpo- 
rations establishing facilities abroad— 
have risen from $1,265 million in 1950 
to an average for the last three years 
of $3 billion yearly. Government 
expenditures for military and non- 
military aid have jumped from $4,472 
million in 1950 to $8,449 million in 
1958—some 80 per cent. 

Policy shift urged. From 1946 to 1951, 
says Mr. Bernstein, U. S. policy was to 
aid in reconstructing Europe; since 
1952, he says, it has aimed at rebuild- 
ing foreign reserves. Now, he concludes, 
the time has come for new emphasis on 
American policy. This should be one of 
greatly reduced aid for Western Europe 
and larger U. S. and European aid for 
undeveloped countries, with provision 
for a moderate growth in reserves for 
all the great trading nations, Mr. Bern- 
stein contends. 

The portents of such a coming shift 
in emphasis already are visible in the 
persistent efforts of Congressmen not 
only to cut foreign aid in the national 
budget but to re-direct it toward un- 
developed nations as economic aid. A!so 
significant is a corollary effort to in- 
clude U. S. surplus disposal in foreign 
aid, coupled with a willingness to con- 
sult other nations producing agricul- 
tural surpluses and to enlist their 
participation in disposal by including 
in such aid portions of their surpluses. 


Also significant is a developing homo- 
geniety of thought by business and 
financial leaders that this country can- 
not continue to afford massive foreign 
aid single handed, but that it should 
not be slashed by meat-axes. Signif- 
icant, also, is the increased emphasis in 
Washington on such more permanent 
and more businesslike vehicles for 
foreign aid as the Development Loan 
Fund and the proposed Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

Naturally the worsened position of 
U. S. balances of payments has brought 
forth some extreme statements. Look- 
ing with one eye at diminished export 
totals and with the other at industrial 
labor contract negotiations, some 
observers have put the two together 
and added incorrectly by broad state- 
ments that this country was pricing 
itself out of world markets. Such an 
authority as the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development finds the facts do 
not justify such a conclusion. 

Immediate outlook. It now remains to 
discuss what is the immediate outlook 
for our payments position? The gold 
flow has slowed down, and new vigor in 
European recovery has stimulated im- 
provement in certain U. S. exports. 
The import tide continues to rise, and 
may continue to rise, with the addi- 
tional aid now of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way which is enabling foreign nations 
to tap U. S. interior markets at a ship- 
ment cost much less in many instances 
than the former system of landing 
goods at coastal ports and then trans- 
porting them inland. There is no appre- 
ciable tendency in our overseas invest- 
ment to slow down; the birth of common 
markets, for example, tends to accele- 
rate that trend. 

On the favorable side, for the United 
States, are high money rates in this 
country, accompanied by either~stable 
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or lower rates in many overseas coun- 
tries. This situation has a tendency, if 
not to attract more of Europe’s growing 
financial resources, at least to keep in 
the United States funds that might 
otherwise be taken home were invest- 
ment opportunities in the United States 
less attractive. 

Gold loss estimate. All in all it would 
seem that this country for 1959 might 
have a debit international balance posi- 
tion perhaps as large, or nearly so, as 
that in 1958. The gold loss, on the basis 
of what has occurred in the elapsed 
portion of the year, should be less— 
perhaps $1 billion to $1.5 billion, con- 
trasted with $2.5 billion for 1958. 

Unlike many more easily predictable 
international trends, the movement of 
gold in coming months is more difficult 
to define. So much depends upon the 
needs of foreign banks for dollar or 
other kinds of balances, upon the 
amounts they prefer to invest and the 
amounts they wish to keep in gold or 
deposits at any given time. So, the rate 
of growth in their dollar balances does 
not tell the whole story. 

Effect on banks. For the banking busi- 
ness these foreign balances bulk large 
in their deposits; to keep them, it is 
almost assured that the 3 per cent time 
deposit interest ceiling will have to be 
reconsidered by the Reserve Board. 
Foreign banks also bulk large as buyers 
of bankers acceptances, Treasury bills 
and other short term investments. The 
foreign funds movement, as well as the 





net eventual gold loss that is the final 
product, are matters that affect bank 
reserves, and also Federal Reserve 
policy that is concerned with those bank 
reserves. 

The United States has long held so 
much of the world’s gold that it can 
afford to lose it heavily; the redistribu- 
tion of it, by natural economic forces, 
is a factor making for new stability in 
the international trading world. 

Also something to be considered is 
that the world’s supply of monetary 
gold is still slowly rising. In a recent 
report the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basle reported that some 
$1,275 million of new gold came upon 
world markets last year, including $210 
million from the Soviet Union. Coun- 
tries outside of the Soviet Union and 
the United States added $3,170 million 
to their gold reserves, an amount 2% 
times the amount of new gold that 
became available in 1958. 
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Aireraft Loan Manual 


Private aircraft financing offers banks 
a comparatively non-competitive but 
profitable addition to their instalment 
loan business, according to E. M. Barto, 
Jr., assistant cashier, Commerce Union 
Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mr. Barto, who has just published a 
manual on the “Procedures in the 
Financing of Small Aircraft,” points 
out that the private aircraft industry 
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Avail yourself of our complete banking services at any 
time. The experience and knowledge acquired through 
fifty-seven years of service to Florida — and specialized 
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NOW ELOING-S 
Bank ot Miami 
i, 
100 Biscayne Boulevard, South 
Miami, Florida 


training and skill in Latin 
American banking and 
trade — are at your dis- 
posal. Let us help you! 


MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 












is exhibiting tremendous growth and 
opening up a broad field of activity for 
the aggressive lending institution. 

The manual, which was prepared as 
a thesis for the School of Consumer 


* Banking, at the University of Virginia, 


outlines the various technicalities that 
must be considered by lending agencies. 
Note and lien instruments, lease agree- 





Comprehensive working tool 


ments, appraisals, depreciation, inven- 
tory financing, and insurance are 
among the topics covered. Protective 
clauses for the lender and the present 
status of civil aircraft financing are also 
treated. 

Aircraft registration certificates, bills 
of sale, conditional sales contracts, 
chattel mortgage forms, and the like, 
are reproduced in the study, to provide 
an excellent working tool for bankers 
considering small aircraft financing. 

The manual is priced at $5 a copy. 
It can be obtained by writing Mr. Barto 


| at Commerce Union Bank, Fourth and 
| Deaderick Street, Nashville 3, Tennes- 


see. 
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Adjusting to the New 
Stock Margin Rules 


Few loans against securities were 
called, but some were “frozen” as the 
Federal Reserve Board’s new and 
tighter rules on extension of credit by 
both banks and brokers took effect 
June 15. 

New amendments to Regulation T, 


° 





covering extension of credit by brok-, 


ers, dealers and members of national 
security exchanges, and to Regulation 
U, covering loans by banks for the pur- 
pose of carrying or purchasing secur- 
ities, placed greater responsibility upon 


| brokers and banks for policing the 


uses of such credit. 

Closer questioning. Designed to close 
a number of loopholes in existing 90 
per cent stock market margin require- 
ments, the new regulations attempt to 
control “non-purpose” loans through 
which many customers of banks and 
brokers try to evade the margin re- 
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quirements. For example, a customer 
of a bank may be able to borrow for 
stock trading purposes only 10 per 
cent of the value of 100 shares of U.S. 
Steel stock, but he will go to his bank 
and say that he wants a loan against 
the stock to add to his working capital, 
to pay immediately a business or a 
medical debt, or to take care of 
Grandma who has just been rushed to 
the hospital. Under the old rules a 
bank could take the customer’s word 
for it that he needed the money for 
the stated purposes and lend the funds. 
Now the bank must establish why 
working capital is to be increased, 
what debt has to be paid, and whether 
Grandma is really sick. 

Staff training. In preparation for the 
coming into force of the new Board 
regulations, some banks and brokers 
put their staffs through “quickie” 
courses, requiring their employees con- 
cerned to study the revised Regulations 
T and U and instructing them what to 
do in the event any “finagling” was 
attempted. 
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Savings Bank Solicitation 
Of Pension Funds 


A plan to attract pension funds and 
similar trust money is now being pro- 
moted by the mutual savings banks in 
New York State. 

While contending that they provide 
security, liquidity, and good dividend 
income to fund trustees desiring a bal- 
anced portfolio position, the banks 
acknowledge that two factors have 
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been major handicaps. It has been in- ™ , . 
convenient for trustees to deposit any “ aie ae 
commercial credit insurance 
Plan utilizes central agent e t cti a 
Savings Bank Trust Co. booklet continues pro & ion 
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= after shipment 








When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
. lace of the product there is now an account receivable. 

w Service = 
A Ne It is sound for your customers to insure while they own the 








product... equally sound to insure when their customers own | 4 

F, or pension funds the product, and owe them for it. American Credit Insurance, | 
by providing protection, is an important factor in commer- + 
profit s haring cial loans . . . your bank can be included as the named insured. . 


and other funds 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the advan- 
tages of credit insurance to bankers. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York . . . Dept. 49, 


Combining safety 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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substantial yield Increases your protection on commercial loans 


American 
Credit Insurance 
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The feet of 
relaxed, efficient 
employees... 
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-.. stand on , . 
HYGIENIC °. 


MATS and RUNNERS 


Your employees who must work 
standing will be happier and more 
efficient when they stand on 
Hygienic Foot-Comfort Mats. 
That’s because these quality mats, 
scientifically designed to distrib- 
ute body weight, relieve strain and 
reduce fatigue. Hygienic Mats 
quickly pay for themselves, for 
they change the usual afternoon 
slowdown to a period of profitable 
accomplishment. 

Hygienic Mats offer smart styling, 
too. Eight modern color combina- 
tions to match any decor. And 
their long- : 
lasting beau- 
ty, beveled 
safety edges 
and ease of 
cleaning 
make them 
the best mat 
buy today. 





















Here’s the Secret... A 
beautiful rubber tile 
flooring bonded to a 
sponge rubber base pro- 
vides proper support 
without being “mushy.” 





See your Office 
Supply Dealer or write: 


THE HYGIENIC DENTAL MFG. CO. 





Flooring Division, Dept. O 
Akron 10, Ohio, U.S.A 





substantial sum, because of the $10,- 
000 legal limit that any individual bank 
may accept from a single depositor 
and hence the need to deal with many 
individual banks. The documents re- 
quired were also burdensome. 

Under the new service developed to 
overcome these disadvantages, Sav- 
ings Bank Trust Company—central in- 
stitution for the New York mutuals— 
now accepts a single check and single 
certifying documents from any approp- 
riate fund. Then, acting as agent for 
the fund, it distributes the total deposit 
among the participating savings banks 
in units not to exceed $10,000. Each 
of these deposits is fully insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 
ation. 

Further information is available 
from the pension trust service, Sav- 
ings Bank Trust Company, 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5. 
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Pension Fund Investment 
In Mortgages 


Another plan to siphon pension funds 
contemplates investment in FHA and 
VA mortgage loans, wherein large 
commercial banks serving as fund trus- 
tees would acquire such loans from 
correspondent banks which would orig- 
inate and service them. Mortgage bank- 
ers are said to be concerned that this 
would jeopardize their middleman role. 

Suggested procedures under the plan 
were worked out by the law firm of 
Cadwalader, Wickersham and Taft, 
under the direction of a subcommittee 
of the American Bankers Association. 

Highlights of the plan are: 1. orig- 
inating banks would only need to send 
investing banks a transferable certifi- 
cate as evidence of the transaction; 
2. servicing banks would furnish re- 
ports on a single debit block basis for 
each trust; 3. investing banks would 


Would eliminate “middleman” 





















































not have to supervise servicing banks 
since the latter would be subject to 
government supervision. 

A booklet describing the plan and 
kts legal aspects also answers some of 
the objections commonly advanced by 
pension trust officers to investment in 
government-backed mortgages. 
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Salute to Industry 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, is 
providing greater public understanding 
and appreciation for industry’s contri- 











eans Jobs in Virginia 








A two-pronged campaign 


butions to the state. This is being ac- 
complished through its Salute-to-Vir- 
ginia Industry program, which ties in 
and supports the work of other groups 
in fostering a favorable business 
climate. 

The two-pronged campaign calls for 
(1) creation of greater public aware- 
ness of the importance of industry 
through advertising and (2) citation of 
a particular company for outstanding 
contribution to industrial enterprise. 

This year the Appalachian Power 
Company was cited for its significant 
contribution to the material progress 
of a 52-county service area. 

The advertising phase of the pro- 
gram has been quite thorough. Indus- 
trial information has appeared in Vir- 
ginia newspapers having a total circu- 
lation of over 600,000. Magazines, radio 
and television stations have also backed 
the program. 
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New Ownership for 
Lenders Service 


Lenders Service Corporation, which 
was set up on a nationwide basis to 
assist small business firms in obtaining 
credit, and encountered criticism over 
its advance fee arrangement, has been 
sold and is now under completely new 
ownership. 

It has 


been purchased by the 
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Arkansas Business Development Corpo- 
ration, and the home office has been 
transferred from Los Angeles to the 
Union National Bank Building in Little 
Rock. New chairman of the board is 
Maj. Gen. Harry W. Crandall, recently 
retired Chief of Finance, United States 
Army. Newly elected president is Alan 
C. Springer, who is also president of 
the development corporation. One of 
the directors is Fred Carter, executive 
vice-president, Citizens Bank of Jones- 
boro, Arkansas. 

The services of the original LSC 
were confined to financial assistance to 
smaller business firms, through prepara- 
tion of credit data and attempts to 
place loans with lending institutions. 
This activity will be continued, along 
with a broadened service of man- 
agement consultation. Clients will be 


charged a preliminary fee, plus an 
additional fee when a loan is completed. 
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Insurance Leadership 
Against Inflation 


Inflation is not inevitable. It can be 
stopped, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance, New York City, which 
is urging financial institutions, business 
and industry groups, and consumers to 
help ‘n its fight to arrest the menace. 

Hard-hitting campaign. The Institute 
has been battling inflation for a number 
of years through an aggressive advertis- 
ing campaign carried in 600 news- 
papers and magazines with readership 
of more than 50,000,000. 

In its anti-inflation campaign, the 
Institute has been using brief, hard- 


hitting messages in an effort to win as 
many readers as possible. Its material, 
some of which is shown on page 8, 
stresses that “inflation is the cruelest 
tax of all.” The ads form the nucleus 
of an anti-inflation kit which includes: 
posters, booklets, direct mail enclosures, 
reprints or articles, publicity releases, 
and speech outlines. 

The copy points out inflation’s in- 
roads during the past two decades. 
Today’s dollar, for example, will buy 
only two-thirds as much as the dollar 
earned and spent in the immediate post- 
war years. Inflation, it adds, has burned 
a hole in everyone’s pocket. The white- 
collar and the blue-collar worker, the 
housewife, the farmer, the professional 
man, and particularly those who live 
on fixed incomes are all affected by 
the declining purchasing power of the 











Our Time Plan Department’s twenty years’ experi- 
ence with forms, rates, credit policies, accounting, 
auditing, collections and business development—and 
now Check Credit—may be helpful in solving con- 
sumer credit problems. May we help you? 
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Part of anti-inflation kit prepared by life insurance industry, but available to others 


dollar. They will be even more seriously 
affected if the chipping away process 
of the dollar continues, the Institute 
says. 

The anti-inflation kit is being offered 
to banks and other interested parties. 
The entire portfolio costs 50 cents and 
can be ordered from the Promotion and 
Advertising Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 
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World Trade Basks in 
Banking Spotlight 


Foreign trade of U.S. manufacturers 
and the resurgence of Western Europe 
were recently brought into sharp focus 
by bankers at meetings in Chicago. 

David Rockefeller, vice-chairman of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City, pointed out that Europe is well 
on its way to becoming a major eco- 
nomic force in the world comparable 
to the United States and the Soviet 
Union. He was speaking before the 
Graduate School of Business of the 
University of Chicago, at the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel. 

New markets. A few blocks away, 
David M. Kennedy, chairman, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, was emphasizing 
the new opportunities offered Midwest 
banks by the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. Kennedy, who had just returned 
from a five-week European tour, was 
one of the key speakers at the Inter- 
national Banking Forum sponsored by 
Continental for officers of 75 corre- 
spondent banks in the Chicago area. He 
said that a bank with good international 
banking facilities will be in a superior 
position to maintain and attract cus- 
tomers. 


Officers in Continental’s international 
banking department spoke of the vast 
new overseas markets for U.S. manu- 
facturers and new foreign sources for 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts for the American market. Export- 
import opportunities and economic 
problems involving each of the three 
major world trade areas were discussed 
by the bankers, who had just returned 
from trips to these spots. 

Economic integration forecast. Roger 
E. Anderson, a Continental vice-presi- 
dent, mirrored Mr. Rockefeller’s re- 
marks. He felt that Western Europe is 
now emerging from the recession and 
seemingly has inflationary pressures 
under control. Mr. Anderson predicted 
that the European Common Market is 
only the beginning of economic inte- 
gration on the continent. 

Alfred F. Miossi, second vice-presi- 
dent, noted that Latin America, with a 
population in excess of 190 million, 
represents an important market for 
U.S. exports and an equally important 
source of raw material. American in- 
vestments in the area are in excess of 
$8 billion, he added, reflecting large 
holdings in Venezuela, Brazil and 
Mexico. The Latin American popula- 
tion, he continued, is increasing at a 


rate of two per cent annually, or twice 
the world average, indicating that the 
area will become an even more impor- 
tant market to the United States. 

The Far East also offers fine oppor- 
tunities, said Alfred L. Fern, assistant 
cashier. The area, which includes the 
Far East and India contains one-third 
of the world’s population. Including 
Red China, the figure is closer to one- 
half. 

“About one-eighth of our annual 
exports go to the area, whereas we buy 
only one-tenth of our imports there,” 
added Mr. Fern. “‘With proper economic 
development of such a densely popu- 
lated part of the world, there is only 


one direction in which our trade 
can go.”’ 
Europe stronger. Mr. Rockefeller, 


meantime, emphasized that 10 years 
ago European currencies were critically 
weak, while today they are strong. 
Economic austerity, he continued, has 
given way to vigorous economic growth. 

“U.S. business has much to gain, and 
very little to lose, from the Common 
Market,” he stated. “American com- 
panies operating on the Continent will 
gain most. But our trade with Europe 
also should expand. But this depends 
on the trade policy of the United States. 


New evidence of keen banker interest in foreign trade 
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“THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
An address by David Rockefelier, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
at the anpua! dianer of the 
Graduate Schou! of Business of the University of Chicago * 
‘Sheratos-Black stone Hota! Chicago 
June %, 1989 
dust eleven years agp this month the Free World confronted 


the first major challenge of the cold war. As in today's criats, the 





problem centered on Berlin and had fis rovts in the unsettied question 
of Germany's future. The challenge amounted to & teat of the unity 
and firmeess of purpose of the West. 
Now we confront another crisis ever Bertin and the German 
question. In most essentiels the challenge of 1946 is Being laid 
dows again. fut the strustion of the West tas altered éramaticaily 
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HERES THE ONLY DEAL DRAWER 


THAT REACHES ALL YOUR CUSTOMERS...» 
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NEW LOOK 


FOR 


drive-up banking 


BY 


DIEBOLD 


Finger-tip control extends, stops and retracts deal drawer from any position. 
In addition, a rubber protected bumper stops drawer instantly on contact. 


DIEBOLD <., 


INCORPORATED 
CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the world’s finest bank equipment 
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DEAL DRAWER EXTENDS FULL 18 INCHES 
FOR MAXIMUM CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE 
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. .. this means you can reach all drivers whether 
they are curb-shy or “crowders’’. For faster 
customer service, the deal drawer can be opened 
and closed within 7 seconds. The drawer’s tray 
is readily removed for handling packages. 


Diebold Drive-Up Windows are superbly de- 
signed in five flush, bay and saw-tooth models 
for meeting space and architectural require- 
ments. All models feature high fidelity com- 
munication systems, defrosters, glare-free illu- 
mination, security-seal drawer design that 
never: exposes teller to an unprotected area. 
A companion Walk-Up Window offers the 
same features. 


For drive-up and walk-up banking at their 
best, investigate Diebold Windows. Use th 
convenient coupon... today. 


Diebold, Incorporated 


Department B- 
Canton, Ohio 
Please send complete information about your: 

C] Drive-Up Windows (1) Watk-Up Windows 
Baths cccccccccccccccccescceccesesccesesesesececcoeccoocs 
Individual. ...cecccscceccccccevescees Tile. cccvccccccscccece 
Street. .c.sesccseecees § ceberccindvcdonccnedsccecdcdceeecoses 
City. ccccccccccces ec cccccccccccceces Zone..... State.....++ 
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from Seattle 
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“The simple fact. is that the United 
States can no longer afford the luxury 
of high protective tariffs,” he warned. 
“Already some 4 million jobs in this, 
country are directly tied to U.S. ex- 
ports. We are net importers of many 
essential raw materials. And, whether 
we like it or not, our future growth and 
prosperity is indissolubly linked up with 
the rest of the world. 

“The right answer to the Common 
Market’s challenge,” he concluded, ‘“‘is 
to buckle down to the job of cutting 
costs to remain competitive, to keep our 
still great lead in productivity, know- 
how and mass production, and to take 
a lead in reducing barriers to trade be- 
tween the various members of the Free 
World.” 
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An Underwriting ‘First’ 
Launches SBIC Firm 


A 1,800,000 share offering of Elec- 
tronics Capital Corporation common 
stock, at $10 per share, last month 
marked the first nationwide distribution 
of shares of an investment company 
licensed under the Small Business In- 


vestment Act of 1958. Hayden, Stone 
& Co., headed a group of underwriters 
for the issue. 

The new corporation will operate as 
a closed-end, non-diversified manage- 
ment investment company and will pro- 
vide investment capital and manage- 
ment services to small business. Its 
principal objective is to assist elec- 
tronics firms having growth potentiali- 
ties. 
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Credit Business Soaring 


In common with the general boom in 
consumer credit, Delta Air Lines re- 
ports that flying on the instalment plan 
is. increasing. 

The airline said that sales under its 
“Go Now—Pay Later’ arrangement 
during the first four months of 1959 
were 46 per cent over last year. Trav- 
elers are apparently more willing to 
go into debt for a “dream vacation” 
than they were during the recession 
months of 1958. 

This is just another indication of the 
healthy attitude of consumers toward 
credit. 








Relationship of Capital to Risk Assets 
By Arthur J. Linn 
Vice-President, The National Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C. 











Anyone who is looking for a defini- 
tion of risk assets will not find it here. 

For the purpose of this chart, the 
sum total of cash or its equivalent and 
U. S. Government securities is deducted 
from total assets. The balance repre- 
sents risk assets. 

Some bank analysts classify that 
portion of loans fully insured or guar- 
anteed hy the Government as non-risk 
assets. On the other hand, it may be 
difficult to decide to classify U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities as non-risk assets 
in the light of the erratic market over 
the past few years. These subjects have 
been discussed by bankers better quali- 
fied than this writer, consequently the 
decision as to what assets are to be 
classified as risk or non-risk is left 
strictly up to the interested individual. 

In this illustration, capital funds in 
January 1956 amounted to $330,000. 
On the same date, risk assets stood at 
$2,100,000. It is apparent from the 
chart that capital has thereafter been 
increasing at a more rapid rate than 
the accumulation of risk assets. Two 
banks with identical curves might offer 
different degrees of risk to the depos- 
itor. The quality of assets is, after all, 
the governing factor. Unfortunately, a 
chart can only delineate quantity. 
Standards of quality must be looked 
for elsewhere. 

This illustration is on a ratio scale. 
Over the years, a chart of this kind 
will bring to light important factors, 
i.e., the quantitative accumulation of 
risk assets, the quantitative accumu- 
lation of capital funds, and the rela- 





A quantitative measurement 


tionship between the two trends. It will 
have little or no value unless it is main- 
tained over a fairly long period of time. 

This is the last of eight short articles 
in Burroughs Clearing House, on the 
use of charts in bank management. 
Throughout this entire series all data 
used were assumed and not representa- 
tive of any bank or banks. 
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YOUR OFFICE, where you spend the most effective hours of your life 
can, and should, reflect your stature and competence. 


Stow e Davis furniture does exactly that, in the finest way possible. 3 
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GRAND RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURER MEMBER EXECUTIVE FURNITURE GUILD OF AMERICA 


* It will be a pleasure to send you our attractive brochure. Please write 23 Summer Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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HERRING-HALL-MARVIN 
CUTS COST 3 
of Bank Counters 
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This is a typical 

Herring * Hall * Marvin 
Custom-Designed Installation 
at a Production-Line Price 


Step inside the Cuyahoga Falls branch of the 
Bank of Akron (below) and be impressed by its 
inviting teller’s counter. 

Custom-designed for most efficient use of 
space, each teller’s station is equipped as 
shown in the choto at the left. In the pedestal 
unit are a key-locked cash drawer, key-locked 
storage drawer and combination-locked silver 
compartment. 

The apron case accommodates coin wrap- 
pers and other papers; provides a 3-compart- 
ment bin for rubber bands, etc. The return 
counter has a divided apron case for passbooks 
and papers, utility drawer, a large swing-door 
compartment and two open bins for supplies. 


For the equipment of a new banking room or 
the remodeling of an old one, we have devel- 
oped a remarkably flexible system for creating 
custom-designed bank counters at production 
prices. , 


Write for catalog showing standard-dimension 
steel under-counter units for cost-cutting 
counter installations. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


Counter Division * Hamilton, Ohio 
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BANKING NEWS 








Savings Interest Rates 


Increasing competition for savings 
among financial ‘institutions has 
prompted many of them to raise in- 
terest rates on regular savings ac- 
counts. Other banks and savings and 
loan associations are expected to follow 
suit by late summer or early fall. 

Mutual savings banks in New York 
State have already received permission 
from G. Russell Clark, state bank su- 
perintendent, to advertise a regular 
savings rate of 3% per cent. The mu- 
tuals have actually been paying the 3% 
per cent rate for some time, but they 
were required to advertise it as a reg- 
ular 3 per cent rate plus extras of % 
of one per cent. Mr, Clark said that 
because of the changes in the money 
market there was no point in contin- 
uing the rule. 

Nearly a dozen savings ,banks in 
New York have been pressing Mr. 
Clark to allow a 3% per cent rate on 
savings, but the bank superintendent 
has postponed such an increase at least 
until September. About six of the 
banks intend to start paying the higher 
rate at that time, regardless of what 
Mr. Clark’s thoughts may be on the 
subject. 

Objection power. Legally, Mr. Clark 
has the power to object and estop an 
increase for cause, one of which would 
be that a savings bank applying for a 
higher rate had inadequate earnings 
to cover a proposed increase. All the 
banks seeking the higher rate at 
the present. time do have adequate 
earnings, but Mr. Clark’s position is 
that too many of New York’s savings 
banks don’t have adequate earnings 
and they should not be pressured into 
paying what they cannot afford for sav- 
ings money. 

Meanwhile, several savings and loan 
associations in the New York City area 
are expected to raise the dividend rate 
on their share accounts to 3% per cent 
this month. In Toledo, Ohio, at least 
four banks have announced incveases 
in their savings rate as a means of 
attracting thrift funds. 

The Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
The Toledo Trust Company, and the 
Lucas County Bank have boosted their 
rates from 2 to 3 per cent effective this 
month. The National Bank of Toledo 
announced a similar hike which will 
become effective October 1. This is 
expected to result in a general increase 
in the area by all banks and savings and 
loan associations. 

One of the biggest problems facing 
commercial banks in the race for sav- 
ings is that the maximum interest they 
can pay is three per cent. The rate is 
set by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the commercials are saddled with it 
until such time as the Fed decides an 
increase is necessary. One attempt by 
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At The Michigan Bank all offices 
are open every Saturday 9:30 to 4:30 











Customer convenience stressed 


the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City, to have the rate increased was 
recently vetoed. 

Increase likely. However, there are 
indications that a higher ceiling on 
savings may be granted, if the mutuals 
and savings and loans continue to in- 
crease their rates. Mr. Clark recently 
indicated that the Fed might have to 
study and consider such a move if 
higher rates at other institutions are 
found to be prevailing in the near 
future. 

Until such a time, commercial banks 
that are currently paying the maxi- 
mum 3 per cent are confronted with 
the problem of how to attract more 
business generally and increase their 
savings accounts specifically. Recent 
increases in the rediscount rate by the 
Federal Reserve Board have resulted 
in a corresponding increase in the cost 
of borrowing money, so commercial 
banks have naturally looked toward 
their savings deposits as a cheaper 
source of loanable funds. But it is diffi- 
cult to attract new accounts with a 
savings rate that eventually may be 
% of one per cent lower than that 
being paid by mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations in the 
area. 

Study special savings. According to a 
recent issue of Bankers Research, 
many banks are beginning to revise 
their thinking on Christmas Clubs, Va- 
cation Clubs, and other special purpose 
savings clubs. Some banks are con- 
sidering these clubs as the lowest cost 
savings which can be acquired under 
present conditions. 

One drawback is that the biggest dol- 
lar volume producer among these clubs, 
Christmas Savings, has to be paid out 
at the end of the year, and builds up 
only gradually. Thus, it is difficult to 
invest this money profitably. 

Because of this, many banks are 
concentrating on increasing vacation 





club memberships, and developing 
other clubs such as funds for educa- 
tion, taxes, etc. These are paid out at 
different times during the year and 
make it possible for a more balanced 
investment operation. 

At the same time, more banks are 
expected to make a greater effort to 
have Christmas Club savers switch 
their matured accounts over to a reg- 
ular savings account. 

Christmas club innovation. At the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Christmas 
Savings are handled in the bank’s reg- 
ular savings department. Coupons are 
actually deposit slips and the money 
earns interest at the regular savings 
rate. 

To use the money at Christmastime, 
it is necessary to sign a withdrawal 
slip which is the last thing in the cou- 
pon book. Whatever is not withdrawn 
stays in the account and there is no 
need for a customer to re-enroll in 
the club. He is sent a new coupon book 
and the account is carried on without 
interruption. 

In addition, many banks are increas- 
ing their customer services in order 
to attract new business and increase 
their savings. The Michigan Bank, De- 
troit, recently announced that it will 
remain open all day on Saturdays. 
Officials at the bank point out that the 
decision on Saturday hours had nothing 
to do with the scramble for savings 
accounts, but is merely an effort to 
increase business and attract more 
customers. 

The Peoples National Bank of Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, pays only one 
per cent interest on savings but reports 
that it has been able to hold its share 
of savings accounts in the community. 
T. Allen Glenn, Jr., bank president, 
says the bank stresses objective sav- 
ings for such things as autos, educa- 
tion, vacations, rainy day needs, and 
other special goals. 

Another big factor, Mr. Glenn says, 
is that the bank adapts its business 
hours so that they will best serve the 
needs of the city. Its branch offices are 
open from 8:30 A.M. to 6 P.M. each 
day and the main office from 9 A.M. to 
5 P.M. All offices are open until 8 P.M. 
on Fridays. The bank does not open 
on Saturday due to the employment 
situation in the area. 


° ° ° 


A.I.B. Convention 


Some 1,500 delegates were in Phila- 
delphia last month to attend the 57th 
annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, the educational arm 
of the American Bankers Association. 
Considered the largest adult education 
program in the world, the A.I.B. has 
a membership of over 150,000, with 500 
local chapters throughout the country. 
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In his annual report to the conven- 
tion, Robert C. Rutherford, national 
secretary of the Institute, said that en- 
rollment for the 1958-59 year reached 
86,800 students. Mr. Rutherford pointed 
out that although the percentage of 
growth in enrollment was not as great 
in the past year as it was in the pre- 
vious five, it represents a much sounder 
growth. He attributes it mainly to more 
effective planning and greater personal 
effort by Institute leaders at the local 
and national level. 

Delegates were also told of changes 
in the A.I.B. curriculum which will be- 
come effective next September 1. Dr. 
Leroy Lewis, national educational di- 
rector, said that one new course and 
two other courses which were previously 
elective have been added to the required 
study list. i 

New courses. The new course required 
in the Pre-Standard Certificate group is 
Effective English. Effective Bank Let- 
ters has been added to the required list 
in the Standard Certificate group, and 
Effective Speaking is now required in 
the first Graduate Certificate attained. 

Dr. Lewis said the new requirements 
will help students acquire greater mas- 
tery of both oral and written English 
and will also help them obtain better 
grades in all other courses. 

James D. Harrison, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Illinois, won 
first prize in the National Public Speak- 
ing Contest for the A. P. Giannini Edu- 
cation Endowment prizes. Billy A. Gray, 
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Congratulations for new officers at A.I.B. annual convention 


of City National Bank, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was second; and Dorothy A. 
Ryan, of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York City, was third. 
Debate prize. A debate team com- 
posed of bankers from New York City 
defeated the team from Atlanta, 
Georgia, to win the National Debate 
Contest for the Jesse H. Jones Na- 
tional Convention Debate Fund prizes. 
The victory gave New York two wins 
toward the three required for perma- 
nent possession of the debate trophy. 
Ralph H. Mittendorff, vice-president 
of the American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D.C., was elected 
president of the Institute succeeding 


| Gerard E. Hayes, assistant vice-presi- 


dent, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. Milton F. Darr, Jr., vice-president 
of the La Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois, was named vice-president. 

The 1960 convention will be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts from May 30 to 
June 3. Harold E. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, has been named 
general chairman of the 1960 general 
convention committee. 
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Instalment Credit Booklets 


The problem of delinquent instalment 
loans and revolving check credit are 
the subjects of two recent publications 
of the Instalment Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. 
Delinquencies are treated in a new em- 
ployee guide, “Bank Instalment Credit 
Collections and Accounting.” The book- 
let is a companion piece to the “Em- 
ployee Guide for Instalment Credit,” 
and is available to A.B.A. members at 
$2.50 per copy. 

The booklet is designed to accomplish 
an alert, efficient, and effective system 
which will help maintain practical con- 


| trol of collection and accounting activ- 


ities in a bank instalment credit depart- 
ment. It also discusses current tech- 


| niques and methods, and gives practical 


examples of their application and use. 
It is emphasized that the first goal 





in a bank’s collection efforts and treat- 
ment of delinquent instalment credit 
loans “should be the rehabilitation of 
the borrower and his credit standing.” 
Collection activities aimed at rehabili- 
tating the borrower and his credit 
standing will promote future business 
and engender lasting goodwill. 

The remarks on _ revolving check 
credit are made in the bulletin, “Timely 
Notes on Instalment Credit,” a period- 
ical which is published from time to 
time to provide banks with the latest 
information on developments in the 
field. 

The information in the bulletin is de- 
signed to give commercial banks a 
resume of revolving check credit which 
will help them in evaluating the pro- 
gram. Bankers are also cautioned to 
explore the legality of such a program 
as fully as possible. “It is advisable to 
double check on its legality even if 
other banks in the state have announced 
similar plans,” the bulletin states. 
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Bank Profits Turn 
Upward as Rates Rise. 


Net operating earnings of the na- 
tion’s larger banks appear to have 
turned upward in May to an extent 
that suggests that half year earnings 
for the period ended June 30 will run 
from 5 to 20 per cent higher than a 
year ago. This was the opinion of lead- 
ing bank comptrollers as June 30 state- 
ments were in course of preparation. 

For many banks such an increase in 
earnings will spell new records in 
profits available for shareholder divi- 
dends. The outlook for the third quar- 
ter will be better than for the second, 
for there is a 90 day lag in the impact 
of higher lending rates, which for 
most banks rose by one half of 1 per 
cent beginning in May. In practice, 
banks raise interest rates on loans 
only as they mature, and the average 
bank loan to business is for 90 days. 

During most of the half year that 
ended June 30 banks operated with a 
prime rate of 4 per cent. A year ago 
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the charge was 3% per cent for prime 
loans. In this period, yields on short 
term Government securities rose to 3 
per cent or better against 2 per cent 
or less a year earlier; returns on long 
term Treasury issues increased more 
steeply. 

Bank experience. An example of the 
trend was the experience of a medium 
sized bank which in June was averag- 
ing 4.70 per cent on loans against 4.52 
per cent a year earlier and 3.97 per 
cent on funds employed against 3.71 
per cent in the first half of 1958. In 
this period average returns on Govern- 
ment securities rose to 2.73 from 2.54 
per cent, the investment being com- 
prised mainly of short and medium 
term issues. 

To the extent that banks have sold 
Government securities in the six 
months just ended, losses, with tax 
credits, will be the almost universal 
experience. Such losses for most banks 
are cleared through capital accounts 
and are not offset against operating 
earnings. 
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Long Island Bank Backs 
Children’s Musical Play 


The Security National Bank, Hun- 
tington, Long Island, is sponsoring 
eight performances this month of an 
original musical play written especially 
for children. Author of the play, “All 
Together,” is William Hunt, who was 
commissioned by the bank to write it. 
Mr. Hunt is also producer-director of 
Long Island’s Red Barn Theatre, where 
the musical will be presented. 

The bank sponsored two children’s 
plays in the Red Barn last year, and 
the response was so good that it de- 
cided to commission an original musical. 
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Safe Deposit Promotion 


Expansion of safe deposit facilities 
at the Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank, 
Hialeah, Florida, was promoted by dis- 
tributing stickers, similar to the jumbo 


Sticker thwarts burglars 
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Only *Thermo-Fax” Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Looking for the efficient way to speed copying in your bank? 
Call on ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a banking paper 
or form in just 4 seconds— by the only completely electric, completely 
dry, completely clean copying process. Save typing time, avoid 
transcribing errors. Mail the coupon below for complete information. 


VERSATILE 


Use the ‘““Thermo-Fax’”’ Copy- 
ing Machine whenever you 
need fast, accurate copies of 
reports, referrals, notices, in- 
structions, correspondence. 
Call your local dealer now for 
a demonstration. 
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New addition extends over bank’s four drive-in windows 


copy pictured on page 15, to local 
merchants and other businessmen in 
the area. The stickers, which are 
gummed on the face, provided the base 
for a very successful promotion. 

By leaving a space at the bottom 
for a telephone number, the bank was 
able to obtain the cooperation of the 
local police force which has urged 
merchants to display night numbers. 


> * ad 


Noteworthy Expansion 


Expansion of the Peninsular State 
Bank, Tampa, Florida, the fourth since 
the bank opened in 1951, was completed 
last month, according to Lem P. Woods, 


bank president. The addition includes 
a two-story extension of the building 
over four drive-in windows, and one 
walk-up window. 

Mr. Woods says the bank’s drive-in 
tellers are now able to serve up to 500 
cars per hour, or more than eight cars 
per minute, if necessary. The second 
floor of the new addition houses the 
bani’s bookkeeping department, and an 
employees’ kitchen and lounge. 
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Better Staff Relations 

As a contribution to better staff rela- 
tions, employees of the East River Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, recently re- 








ceived their personal report entitled, 
“Your Confidential Personal Security 
Account with the East River—1958 
Edition.” The report gave each staff 
member an accounting, including his 
payments and the bank’s contribution 
toward the cost of fringe benefits. 

The booklet was first published in 
1954, and has been brought up to date 
bi-annually. The latest edition high- 
lights all recent bank revisions in em- 
ployee welfare and benefit programs. 
The bank is among the first to adopt 
this method of making a personal ac- 
counting to each staff member. George 
O. Nodyne, bank president, says the 
booklet contributes toward the bank’s 
continuing efforts for better staff under- 
standing. 
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Bank of America Uses 
Portable Vault 


An innovation in bank construction 
was used recently by Bank of America, 
San Francisco, California, through the 
installation of a “portable” bank vault 
in a new branch which opened in re- 
modeled temporary quarters in Sacra- 
mento late in June. 

The pre-stressed concrete and steel 
vault weighs 32 tons, with a 3% ton 
precision door, and is 9% x 9% x 12 
feet in size. It is designed to provide 
regular safe deposit service and cash 
vault protection and can be moved later 
to a larger permanent building. 








With private wires uniting our own offices in all 
3 Pacific Coast States, direct airport pickups, and 
transit crews working through the night, we speed 


collection of your items throughout the West. 
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During the morning of moving day, 
workmen using a gantry crane loaded 
the vault on a heavy-duty low bed truck 
at the prefabrication site in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, and hauled the 
load to its destination the same day. 
The following day the construction crew 
skidded the vault off the truck and in- 
stalled it by use of block and tackle and 
wooden rollers. 
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Anniversary Ideas 


Two of the nation’s oldest banks 
are among the many that are cele- 
brating anniversaries this year. The 
Bank of New York, New York City, 
marked the occasion of its 175th anni- 
versary with a special luncheon for 
members of the press. The luncheon 
was held on June 9, the day the bank 
first opened for business in 1784. 

In addition, the bank has also pub- 
lished an anniversary book entitled, 
‘Window on America,’’ which traces 
the history of the institution. Written 
by Edward Streeter, a prominent au- 
thor as well as long-time officer of Bank 
of New York, the book is richly illus- 
trated. Since much of the bank’s early 
history is closely connected with the de- 
velopment of the country, the book also 
traces the history of the United States, 
from its beginning after the Revolu- 
tion to the present day. 

The First National Bank of Boston 
is also celebrating its 175th anniver- 
sary this year. The First is considered 
the oldest chartered bank in New Eng- 
land and it was in operation five years 
before the U.S. Constitution was rati- 
fied. Bills issued by its predecessor, 
“The Old Massachusetts,” were ac- 
ceptable as money in the young re- 
public long before the government 
established a stable Federal currency. 

For its 125th anniversary, the Sche- 
nectady Savings Bank, Schenectady, 
New York, has issued a commemorative 
booklet which traces the history of the 
city from the time of the early Dutch 
settlers. In addition, the colorful book- 
let also gives a description of the pres- 
ent bank and a complete list of officers 
and services available. 

One hundredth. The Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, observed 
its 100th anniversary in unusual fash- 
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Temporary office vault easily moved to different locations 


ion by hiring the Goldman Band to give 
a public concert in a park across the 
street from the bank’s main office. The 
musicians were dressed in Civil War 
uniforms and the concert featured 
well-known Civil War songs. The bank 
opened on May 18, 1859 and recorded 
first day deposits of $1,612.30 from 
158 persons. 

Celebrating its 75th anniversary this 
year, the First National Bank, Lam- 
pasas, Texas, issued a colorful state- 
ment of condition brochure which 
traced the growth of the bank from 
its first statement in 1885 to the pres- 
ent time. The statement is a study in 
contrasts and is beautifully illustrated 
with a picture of a jet airliner and a 
pioneer’s Conestoga wagon. 

A two-day open house marked the 
75th anniversary of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Belvidere, Illinois. Cur- 
rency, space age, diamond, and stamp 
exhibits were on display for those at- 
tending. Included in the diamond ex- 
hibit were such well-known gems as 
the Queen Mary Crown of England, 
The Cullinan diamond, and the Hope 
diamond. 

Fiftieth. Over 4,000 people turned 
out for the 50th anniversary celebra- 


Celebration recalls history 
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tion of the Citizens State Bank of 
Clare, Michigan. The three-day anni- 
versary celebration opened with a spe- 
cial day for bankers and ended with a 
two-day open house celebration for the 
general public. The bank opened for 
business on March 10, 1909, and now 
boasts assets of over $8 million. 

The City Bank and Trust Company, 
Natchez, Mississippi, is also marking 
its 50th year in business. The bank was 
originally chartered under the corpor- 
ate name of Southern Banking and In- 
vestment Company. The first meeting 
of the stockholders was held in the 
offices of a local grocery company on 
May 5, 1909. The bank has flourished 
since its beginning and now has total 
resources of over $17 million. 

The Second Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is celebrating its silver anniversary 
this year. Founded in the depths of the 
depression, the Association now has 
assets of over $78 million. To celebrate 
its anniversary, the Association pre- 
sented visitors with a desk-size Ameri- 
can flag. Altogether, 10,000 of the 
flags were distributed. 
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Employee Award Program 
Boosts Bank Morale 


The National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is currently operating a “Banker- 
of-the-Month” program which is de- 
signed to keep employees aware of the 
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Anniversary booklet links bank with city’s past development 


importance of bank salesmanship. Each 
month a Mystery Customer chooses a 
grand prize winner from among the 
bank employees, who receives a $50 
U.S. Savings Bond. Six other $25 bonds 
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are awarded as well as occasional tick- 
ets to various functions in Cleveland. 

Winners are rated on their intelli- 
gent answers, patience and tact, prompt 
service, salesmanship, and interest in 
customers. The Mystery Customer is 
hired by the bank on an hourly basis 
and is likely to visit any of the bank’s 
branches in a given month. All em- 
ployees except officers, department 
heads, and administrative assistants 
are eligible to compete. 

The program has engendered a great 
deal of good feeling among the bank’s 
staff and has also created a spirit of 
competition among branch office man- 
agers and department heads to get their 
people in the winning circle. 
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Personal Service Stressed 
in Bank Remodeling 


In a switch from the modern day 
trend to drive-in banking, the Fairfield 


Convenient customer entrance 
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Television speeds service 


National Bank, Lancaster, Ohio, de- 
liberately avoided installing such a 
facility when it recently remodeled its 
quarters. “We rejected this approach 
because we felt that it would not en- 
courage the kind of business we wish 
to build,” says C. C. Pruitt, Jr., bank 
president. “Because our business has 
been built on service in a friendly 
atmosphere, we needed to bring the cus- 
tomer inside rather than extend the 
bank outside.” 

To solve the problem, the bank ex- 
tended the rear of its building to the 
edge of a free customer parking lot and 
added an attractive new rear door for 
customer convenience. The new addi- 
tion, plus the replacement of an old 
furnace with a modern heat pump, in- 
creased the bank’s usable floor space by 
85 per cent. 

Other improvements included the cen- 
tralizing of files in the accounting de- 
partment and the installation of closed 
circuit television for fast verification 
of account signatures and balances. The 
TV equipment, which was installed by 
the Diamond Power Specialty Corpora- 
tion, includes two viewing stations for 
tellers. Additional cables were installed 
at the time of remodeling so that more 
cameras and monitors can be added 
with a minimum expense when they are 
required. 
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C&S Bank Issues 
Frank Report 


The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, can never be 
accused of being like the firefly that 
has its headlight in its tail, and is never 
able to see where it is going, but only 
where it has been. Mills B. Lane Jr., 
bank president, started his recent an- 
nual report by citing an Alabama 
friend who “likes to think and talk in 
the future because that’s where he 
expects to spend the rest of his life.” 
Mr. Lane added that “Where we are 
going is much more important than 
where we are or where we have been.” 
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Mr. Lane publishes one of the most 
astoundingly frank reports issued by 
any American bank. The 1958 edition, 
for example, listed “Hits, Runs, and Er- 
rors” during the past year. Among the 
“errors” itemized for the edification 
of stockholders were: 

“We did not interpret properly the 
artificial nature of the short rise in 
Government bond prices. Although we 
sold bonds at a profit, and then short- 
ened maturities somewhat, we did not 
shorten enough—with the result that 
at the end of the year we had a marked 
market depreciation in our bond ac- 
count.” 

* “We lost a major national account 
to the alertness of a competitor. We 


lost another major national account be- 
cause of our own mistakes.” 

“The remainder of a_ substantial 
credit loss was charged to our reserve 
account.” 

“Our operating profit declined be- 
cause we were committed to salary in- 
creases and a fixed rate on savings 
accounts and savings certificates.” 

“The nature of competitive Georgia 
banking suffered further with debate 
and negative voting at the Georgia 
Bankers Convention over improving 
bank service with local branch bank- 
ing. The fear of banking monopoly 
stands in the way of vitally necessary 
progress in providing adequate and con- 
venient service to the banking public.” 
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Bank Operations Forum an Informal Meeting of Minds 
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In an era of highly formalized trade 
and professional associations for just 
about every business that exists in 
America today, a group of Long Island, 
New York banks are attempting an ex- 
periment to exchange ideas for the 
betterment of each bank’s operations. 

Geographically, the Long Island 
banks are very much a part of New 
York City. Deposit-wise, they are not 
nearly the first cousins of the large 
Manhattan institutions that the map 
would indicate. While the operating 
men of the Island banks regularly at- 
tend banking meetings in New York, 
they find that many of the topics cov- 
ered are more tailored to the problems 
of the large volume banks. To supple- 
ment an active exchange of ideas, these 
men have started regularly-scheduled 
meetings to discuss operating proce- 
dures closely related to the tremendous 
growth of the area that has always been 
served by the smaller sized institutions. 

Growth problems. These same grow- 
ing pains add to the need for a com- 
mon meeting place for these bank men. 
The growth of this area in recent years 
has been nothing less than phenom- 
enal. For such banks as the Franklin 
National of Franklin Square, Security 
National of Huntington, Meadowbrook 
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National of West Hempstead, and the 
Long Island Trust Company of Garden 
City, the headaches of providing bank 
services for such an influx of depositors 
and commercial firms have been stag- 
gering. On nearly all other points of 
the Island, the growth picture has been 
the same. 

Initial interest in the meetings to 
“get together” came by an informal 
exchange of telephone calls. As soon 
as this interest became recognized, a 
few of the bank men began inquiring 
among their banker friends to deter- 
mine how large a representation could 
be enlisted. The first meeting of the 
group found men from 21 banks in both 
Nassau and Suffolk counties attending, 
and the group’s success seemed to be 
insured. In this organizational meet- 
ing, those attending selected a name, 
voted on officers, and decided on topics to 
be covered in the first scheduled dinner 
meeting of the newly-formed Nassau- 
Suffolk Bank Operations Forum. 

In mid-June, the Forum attracted 
representatives from 25 banks in the 
two counties at their first scheduled 
meeting in Westbury, New York. While 
the majority of the members now hail 
from Nassau county, the group plans 
to alternate meeting places between 
both counties to attract the greatest 
number of area institutions. 

Meeting order. After a leisurely din- 


| ner during which members get to know 


one another, the meetings are called 
to order under the leadership of a pro- 


| gram chairman and a panel of local 


bank men. The panel members are pre- 


| viously selected by the program chair- 


man and come to the meeting prepared 


to lead the discussion of the announced 
topic. The members themselves deter- 
mine the topics to be covered by voting 
each meeting on subjects they want 
discussed. Although the group has had 
only one scheduled meeting, the list 
of topics to be covered in future get 
togethers is already impressive. 

The problem of service charges was 
given the nod at the first meeting, and 
panelists included Charles F. Fity, 
cashier, Valley Stream National Bank 
and Trust Company, Valley Stream; 
Arthur W. Bunyan, auditor, Security 
National Bank, Huntington; and Mar- 
tin J. Hartney, cashier, National Bank 
of Kings Park. George F. Nelson, audi- 
tor, Franklin National Bank, was pro- 
gram chairman. The panel discussion 
met with active audience participation. 

Future meetings. The audience in- 
dicated a preference for 10 additional 
topics to be covered in ensuing meet- 
ings, the second of which is scheduled 
for October. In the order of prefer- 
ence, these subjects were stop pay- 
ments, demand deposit automation, 
personnel problems and policies, inac- 
tive accounts, certification, account 
numbering, machine accounting under 
demand deposit work, overdrafts, sup- 
ply control, and record retention. 

Officers of the group are F. Warren 
Papsdorf, president, and auditor, Long 
Island Trust Company; Joseph P. En- 


right, vice-president, and first vice- 
president, Valley Stream National 


Bank; Walter F. Thomas, treasurer, 
and cashier, Eastern National Bank, 
Smithtown; and Florence Oates, sec- 
retary, and cashier, Matinecock Bank, 
Locust Valley. 


Problem of service charges aired at group’s first meeting 


George F. Nelson, program chairman, opens forum discussion 
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The Omaha National Bank uses all types of 


Partial view of the lobby of 
The Omaha National Bank. 


To give the best of service to 
its many customers, The Omaha 
National Bank of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, is well equipped with 
Brandt machines of all types, 
including Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers (coin paying machines), 
Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines and a Coin Sorter and 
Counter. 
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Bank Buys Camera for Better News and Advertising Coverage | 
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Many banks would like to use more 
action photos in their public relations 
program, because they realize the gen- 
eral public has become “picture minded” 
through the widespread use of tele- 
vision. 


At the headquarters of Crocker- ' 


Anglo National Bank in San Francisco, 
California, the advertising department, 
headed by Vice-President Monroe A. 
Bloom, and Assistant Vice President 
René Jape has solved the problem of 
getting a wider range of photos by 
purchasing photographic equipment and 
assigning photographic duties to the de- 
partment’s publicist. 

In the past some banks have tried 
to take their own photos by purchasing 
camera equipment and having an em- 
ployee take pictures of staff activities. 
Whenever this idea arose someone in- 
variably suggested: “Let’s get a press 
camera like newspaper photographers 
use.” In practice it developed this 
equipment didn’t work so well for 
amateurs, as press type cameras are 
heavy and require a skilled operator to 
take good pictures of print quality. 

New equipment. During the past sev- 
eral years greatly improved photo- 
graphic equipment has come on the 
market, such as lighter cameras with 
built-in gadgets to make taking pic- 
tures easier. For example, the new 
electronic flash unit eliminates the need 
for carrying the bag of flash bulbs. 

Some time ago the Crocker-Anglo 
Bank purchased the newest type of 
photographic equipment. Steve Kirch- 
ner, publicist in the advertising depart- 
ment who prepares the daily news re- 
leases for newspapers and other media, 
was assigned to double as photographer. 

From the production viewpoint, the 
photos taken for the advertising de- 
partment fall into two classifications. 

Advance notice. First, specially posed 
photos for advertising, and sometimes 
publicity purposes, taken by profes- 
sional photographers after advance 





Mr. Kirchner (right) explains simplicity of camera to René Jape 


notice, or those where high professional 
quality or special artistic effects are 
required. Portrait photos of officers for 
publicity purposes, and of all staff 
members for personnel files, are also 
taken by these commercial studios. 

Second, photos taken by the staff 
photographer on short notice. In this 
way the advertising department gets 
many unusual photos by having Mr. 
Kirchner on the scene at the right 
moment. ; 

The equipment used by Mr. Kirchner 
is compact, and when fitted into a 
leather carrying case with the tripod 
weighs about 12 pounds. It includes 
a double reflex camera, an electronic 
flash unit and a light meter. 

Versatile types. There are several 
reasons why the double reflex camera 
was selected. It is one of the most 
versatile types of camera for the variety 
of bank photos desired and takes a 
negative 2% x 2% inches. It is simple 
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to operate, compact, easy to pack and 
carry and lighter in weight than the 
press type camera. The double reflex 
shows in the ground glass at the top 
exactly what the picture will be. This 
camera is economical to operate, as a 
roll of film costs only 50 or 60 cents. 

The electronic flash unit is practical 
where a number of photos are to be 





Entire unit weighs 12 pounds 


taken, as it eliminates carrying flash 
bulbs and the time required for chang- 
ing them. It makes considerable savings 
compared to buying costly flash bulbs. 

The negatives are processed at a 
nearby commercial studio. 

Mr. Kirchner never had any camera 
training before his assignment as staff 
photographer. He started in by studying 
the instruction book and through prac- 
tice now takes excellent pictures. 
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How the Trust Company of Georgia does its 


drive-in banking day and night 
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“It was one of those simple, obvious things so often overlooked”, says 
Mr. Steve H. Bomar, Vice President of Atlanta’s Trust Company of 
Georgia. “In our main bank, night depository customers had to park 


Day-and-night-depository is located in 
drive-in lane closest to bank. After-hour 
customers can drive right up. Note how 
depository is positioned for easy access by 
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both drive-in and walk-up customers. 





























their cars and then walk to the night depository. When we built our new 
West End Branch, our architects, Abreu and Robeson Inc., and our 
Mosler representative suggested a night depository be located next to 
one of the drive-in windows. Now, an after-hours customer can drive 
right up to make a deposit. 

This convenience, like all the conveniences of drive-in banking are no 
longer luxuries. Our customers demand them...so we supply them to 
stay competitive. As a matter of fact...drive-in banking has appreciably 
increased our business.” 

Problem solving—a Mosler specialty 
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Here are Exterior Views of Eight New Bank Buildings 


Western, colonial, contemporary designs chosen to blend with local neighborhoods | 
a 
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Scottsdale, Ariz. Borrowing from the popular architectural Wall Township, N. J. Sparkling Colonial design draws 
design of the 1880’s, this new branch of the Valley National attention to the new Belmar-Wall National Bank. In 
Bank features covered walks, wrought iron balconies and a addition to regular banking facilities, the bank offers 
landscaped patio. Interior has beamed ceilings, brass fixtures drive-in and walk-up teller windows, off-street parking 
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Refugio, Texas. A solid brick wall highlights the Linden, Calif. This cantilevered building is the modern home 
exterior of the new First National Bank building. Wide of the Farmers and Merchants Bank of Central California. 
overhang on left side of building offers protection for Redwood, sandstone and glass blend in the building’s ex- 
drive-in window. Attractive plantings add to beauty terior. Interior paneling is of cherry, oak and walnut woods 








The Cunneen Company 
Kutztown, Pa. Yellow brick contrasts with mahogany-toned Enfield, Conn. This attractive new building is the home 
granite base and trim in the new home of the Kutztown of the Enfield branch of The Society for Savings, 
National Bank. Drive-in and walk-up facilities can be seen Hartford. Extended roof protects front of building. 
on the left side of the picture. Note impressive entrance Main entrance is further protected by glass vestibule 
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Lake Charles, La. The contemporary styled building LaCrosse, Wisc. Face brick, architectural concrete, and blue 

finished in pink Georgia marble is the home of the new glazed enamel panels provide a striking effect for the new 

Lakeside National Bank. Drive-in facilities and off- First National Bank building. The bank doubled its floor 
street parking have been included at the new site space when it moved into the new two-story building 
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ALPHA-NUMERIC MASTER INDEX 
for Bank-“tronic” Bookkeeping Systems 



























Every account name and number clearly 
exposed on visible margins for faster 
assignments of new account numbers. 


Easy New Account 
Number Assignment 


*‘Work card’’ is mounted directly to 
panel in proper alphabetic sequence (so 
that numbers immediately above and 
below may be added together and 
divided by two to determine new ac- 
count number). It remains there. until 
permanent card can be typed and filed 
—eliminates possible assignment of same 
account number to another person. 
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Unnumbered Items 


Speeds reference for applying correct 
account numbers to counter checks, 
» ~ drafts, deposit slips, etc. for further 
PRECEDING ™ : . processing. 
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Eliminates Misfiling 


Such accidents are plainly visible and 
can be promptly corrected, 












Expansion 


New record may be inserted at any 
point without removing or disarranging 
existing cards. 


Closed Accounts 


To simplify clearing files of closed ac- 
counts, colored metal signals are used 
to indicate calendar year in which ac- 
count was closed. 





Installation 


Acme Service Department can save 
time and inconvenience of installation. 
We will type, file, check for accuracy 
and deliver the system and equipment 
set up ready for use. 





HOUSING—Acme Super-Visible Bank- 
“tronic” housing equipment is available 


a” Re wR em a 
for a few or many thousands of accounts. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
Crozet, Virginia F-759 


Without obligation 


Please send Systems Bulletin #67 ACME 
VISIBLE Alpha-Numeric System. 


Approximate Number of Accounts 





Name 





Title 





Bank 





Address 








City Zone State 
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| New and Remodeled Quarters Are Showplaces for Banking 


| Stores, theaters, cavernous bank lobbies give way to functionalism and beauty 








Michigan City, Ind. Sleek modern beauty marks the newly Meadville, Pa. The First National Bank recently moved 
enlarged and remodeled quarters of the First National Bank. into new quarters that formerly housed a theatre. Note 
Lobby changes included new fixtures, modern lighting and the semi-circular motif of the spacious lobby. Other 


rich wall paneling. Drive-in facilities were added features include drive-in facilities, parking 
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Lake Charles, La. Blond walnut and blond oak panel- Portland, Ore. Complete renovation of the Sixth and Morri- 
ing combine to add a look of richness to the newly- son branch of the First National Bank created this sparkling 
remodeled First National Bank of Lake Charles. A lobby. Hardwood fixtures are finished in shades of beige, 
series of photomurals of local scenes are featured coral and charcoal and the furniture is mist green 
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Franklin, Ky. A remodeled retail store recently became the Oklahoma City, Okla. The new home of the Fidelity 

new home of the Franklin Bank and Trust Company. Sim- National Bank & Trust Company features this spa- 

plicity is featured in the lighting, teller’s counter and other cious, well-lighted lobby. Wood fixtures are in walnut. 
bank lobby fixtures. Light colors are used Contrasting colors have been used in lobby 


Hartford, Conn. The newly-organized Charter Oak Poplar Bluff, Mo. Still another remodeling program is seen 
Company moved into ready-made quarters that con- in this striking lobby of the Bank of Poplar Bluff. Renovat- 
tained a vault from the bank that had occupied the ing at the bank included a new vault and modernization of 
premises years before. Note modern check-writing desk the lobby and officer’s area. Spacious and functional, the new 
in foreground and low modern teller counter lobby invites the customers into the light and bright bank 
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Owensboro, Ky. The renovated lobby of the Central 
Trust Company features Japanese silk wall covering 
and walnut grained laminate. Primary interior color 
is gold. A customer’s lounge has also been added 


a a a 


Arlington, Va. A luminous ceiling highlights the lobby in the 

new First National Bank Building. Dark woods contrast with 

lighter colors of walls and flooring. The spacious lobby also 
features a lounge and commercial depositors exhibits 


So 








Charleston, S. C. The oldest bank in the state, the 

South Carolina National, recently was given a face- 

lifting. Three separate buildings, which housed bank 
departments, were joined in the remodeling 


Bank Building Corporation of America 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A slanting ceiling and contemporary 

styling highlights the lobby of the new home of the City 

National Bank. Exposed brick columns and contrasting colors 
add to the beauty of this modern brightly-lit interior 
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Pascagoula, Miss. Spaciousness is the theme in the new Mer- 
chants and Marine Bank. The lobby is finished in marble and 
mahogany with a terrazzo floor. The site includes a parking 


lot that faces the bank’s two drive-in teller windows 


Attleboro, Mass. A twin lobby, identical to the one 
shown here, has been included in remodeling at the 
Attleboro Trust Company which provided additional 
space. Luminous ceiling adds feeling of spaciousness 


The Cunneen Company 

Easton, Pa. Remodeling at The Northampton National Bank 

added customer and employee space by expanding quarters 

to the building’s second floor. Vault space, the consumer loan 
department, and employee’s facilities were enlarged 


Cincinnati, Ohio, The new Carew Tower office of The 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company has a gently-curved 

teller’s screen and a partially-open mezzanine. The 
unique lighting bathes lobby in shadowless light 
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34 offices— 
Serving more people more ways 


than any other Philadelphia bank. 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Banking is better 


It has to be better. Every year people are writ- 
ing more and more checks, for example. They’re 
demanding faster, more accurate services. 


First Pennsylvania has the most modern 
check-handling machinery there is. But if clear- 
ances aren’t moved fast, all that machinery 
doesn’t help what we’re all interested in— 
constantly improved banking service to our 
customers everywhere. 


So we’re always seeking newer and faster 
ways to send clearances. We may be able to 
save you 2 to 4 days on clearances, because 
ours go by fast motor truck or air mail direct 
to our own correspondents. It’s the consistently 
fastest check handling we know of. 


If you hear about a faster service, please 
tell us. Or if you’d like to try ours, just write 
or call (LOcust 8-1700). We’ll be glad to show 
you what this extra speed can mean to your 
better banking. 


The 


First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company 


Banking since 1782 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thousands 
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Income increase has averaged over $31,000 a year since new schedule was adopted in 1956 


AN OVERDUE REVISION 





[ UP-DATING SERVICE CHARGES 


How one bank overcame the Achilles heel of inadequate 
cost data, and adjusted fees to a more realistic level 


NPROFITABLE banking has 

been tolerated in the United 

States at a terrific cost, not only 
to shareholders, but to the general 
public as well. Witness the debacle 
in the period January 1, 1920 to ter- 
mination of the bank moratorium in 
March 1933. On December 31, 1920, 
there were 30,079 banks. Using round 
figures, we emerged from the mora- 
torium with approximately 12,600 
banks, of which about one-half found 
it necessary or expedient to replenish 
their capital structures through issu- 
ance of preferred stock. 

During the eighteen months fol- 
lowing March 15, 1933, 1,400 ad- 
ditional banks qualified to reopen 
through absorption of losses by de- 
positor waivers and/or capital re- 
habilitation. In other words, 16,000 
banking institutions either closed 
their doors voluntarily, or involun- 
tarily, or were merged with other 
banks. Of this number, approximate- 
ly 6,000 discharged deposit liabilities 
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By 
CLAUDE L. STOUT 


President, The Colorado Commercial 
and Savings Bank, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


in full through merger or voluntary 
liquidation. The remaining 10,000, 
with aggregate deposit liabilities of 
$7,680,000,000, wound up their af- 
fairs through receivership, with a 





Editor’s Note: The author recently celebrated his 
40th year in the banking business. During that 
time . has served as a state and national bank 
examiner, and has been associated in various 
officer capacities with several banks in Missouri 
and Colorado. Referred to as the ‘‘father of serv- 
ice charges in the State of Colorado,’’ his personal 
campaign to improve the income of banks dates 
back to the early 1930’s. A past president of the 
Colorado. Bankers Association, he has also been 
active on committees of the American Bankers 
Association and the Colorado Bankers Association. 
In addition to his post as president of The Colo- 
rado Commercial and Savings Bank, he is presi- 
dent of the First State Bank, Idaho Springs, Colo- 
rado, board chairman of the First National Bank 
of Goodland, Kansas, and a controlling share- 
holder of The Beverly (Kansas) State Bank, with 
his three sons. All three of his sons take an 
active part in banking. 





resulting loss to the depositors. 

Never in their history did banks 
appear to be in better condition than 
on June 30, 1919. Not a cloud in the 
sky, so the “soothsayers” said. Yet 
the beginning of the greatest and 
most profound banking evolution and 
upheaval our nation had ever experi- 
enced was barely around the corner. 
Because of adverse national economic 
conditions existing during that peri- 
od, capital structure of many hun- 
dreds of banks was not strong enough 
to withstand this emergency. Invest- 
ment in bank stock certainly does 
not warrant a special “halo,” as evi- 
denced by the foregoing reasonably 
accurate figures. 

As a whole, our institutions again 
appear to be in excellent condition, 
but the mere showing of a profit is 
not always sufficient evidence that 
efficient management prevails. Every 
sound bank must provide adequate 
earnings to build capital, surplus and 
other reserves commensurate with 
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growth of the institution, as well as 
paying proper salaries and reason- 
able dividends to shareholders and 
depreciating fixed assets at a normal 
rate. Directors not officially active 
in the bank’s management have every 
right to assume their officers are 
keeping abreast and readily adopting 
changes beneficial to all concerned. 
A profitable bank is a safe bank, as- 
suming such profits are derived from 
safe, sound sources. It is in this 
safety factor that the individual de- 
positor benefits most from soundly 
operated banking institutions. 
Almost from the very beginning 
of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, prices have steadily risen, as 
operating costs have accelerated at 
an equal pace. According to Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation fig- 
ures, during the 12-year period from 
1945-1957, the average salary of 
bank officers rose 105 per cent; that 
of non-officers, 85 per cent, materially 
affecting a bank’s most expensive 
commodity, service. Readiness to 
serve is a perishable product and 
must be used instantly. It cannot be 
stored, neither can it be salvaged for 
use at a later date. Each day’s un- 
used service must be considered 
“loss” at the close of the day. 


ERCHANDISE, whether tangi- 
i ble goods or service, should be 
sold at cost plus and the profit de- 
rived therefrom should be sufficient 
to preserve the bank in a sound con- 
dition in competition with other well- 
managed commercial banking insti- 
tutions. It is impossible to establish 
and enforce a fair price for each 
service if we use abstract figures not 
based on accurate analysis, deter- 
mined by experienced experts. 
As later conclusively proven in this 
article, banks can afford professional 


cost analysis. Having been one of the 
relatively few advocates of cost plus 
banking in the early 1930’s, when 
executive- vice-president of the 
Poudre Valley National Bank in Fort 
Collins, Colorado, it seemed sensible 
to determine the situation prevailing 
in The Colorado Commercial and 
Savings Bank, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Cursory studies conducted 
in 1954 satisfied us that our over- 
head deserved more detailed analysis 
by qualified professionals, to be fol- 
lowed by such actions as appeared 
expedient. Charges in our bank, and 
in this area, had not been revised 
since 1943, despite constantly rising 
costs from every conceivable view- 
point. As a result of our superficial 
analysis, we concluded service losses 
would exceed $25,000 per annum, 
emanating from demands placed upon 
our bank by customers. 

Our clientele does not desire, or 
expect, to be in the position of a 
“free-loader.” The banking public is 
substantially the same in their reac- 
tions wherever located, and Colorado 
Springs has not proven to be an ex- 
ception. The difficulty in selling serv- 
ice charges lies, not in reception by 
the general public, but in the fear 
and absence of factual knowledge of 
the average banker in his attempt to 
explain and defend the necessity of 
these corrective adjustments. 

In discussing the mechanics of a 
cost survey among my associates and 
the board of directors, we readily 
realized our difficulties could only be 
satisfactorily solved by persons who 
were thoroughly versed and experi- 
enced in the practice of bank cost- 
accounting. The services of Driscoll, 
Millet and Company, bank analyst 
specialists located in Philadelphia, 
were retained upon recommendation 
of Lester A. Pratt, Washington, 


The depositor benefits from a soundly operated bank 
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COMPARISON OF | 
SERVICE CHARGE SCHEDULE 


1943 1956 
Maintenance charge... ..... $.50 $.75 
Checks, paid, cach 6... es 03 .04 


Transit items, post office orders 

warrants deposited or cashed, each. .03 .04 
Items on other banks in Colorado 

Springs, including creamery drafts 

and items of similar nature. . . . .01 02 


Coupons, per envelope,each. ... .10  .10 


Asa credit against these charges, 10c per $100.00, 
@ net, minimum balances will be allowed. 
A charge of 50c (1956-$1.00) shall be made to 
maker's account for each check returned be- 
cause of insufficient balance. 
A charge of 50c (1956-$1.00) shall be made 
for each overdraft or increase in overdraft. 
1956 ADDITIONS 
A charge of $1.00 will be made for stop payment 
orders involving disputed items. 
A charge of 50c shall be made for renewal of all 
stop payments. 








Now nearer real costs 


D. C., nationally known accountant 
and analyst. We are not at liberty 
to disclose the cost of this survey, 
other than to say it was recovered 
in the first 120 days after installa- 
tion of the new service charge 
schedule. Undoubtedly, the fee will 
vary with respect to each bank, be- 
cause it would be difficult to find two 
institutions of the same size which 
have exactly the same operation prob- 
lems. That is to say, a certain bank 
may have a larger proportion of 
commercial checking accounts and a 
very small savings department. In 
another, savings deposits may pre- 
dominate, together with a large, ac- 
tive trust department, etc. 


HE period covered by our analy- 

sis was twelve months prior to 
the initiation of the survey. Nearly 
two months were spent on the prem- 
ise, observing and analyzing opera- 
tions, particularly as to whether or 
not various officers and employees 
were devoting their efforts and time 
with maximum efficiency. Final rec- 
ommendations were filed with the 
bank in a comprehensive, typewritten 
report shortly thereafter. This ex- 
haustive study was aimed at deter- 
mining profit and loss figures for 
each respective department — break- 
ing these costs down relative to each 
and every separate operation. Fur- 
thermore, these conclusions were 
compared with findings previously 
determined in other banks of similar 
size. Finally, recommendations were 
made relative to steps of economy to 
be taken or charges to be increased 
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which would be more in line with 
costs. 

To be more specific, departnient 
activities were included such as de- 
mand and time deposits, trust de- 
partment, government savings bonds, 
note collections, building administra- 
tion, etc. Special attention was given 
to conversion costs of deposits. 


UR bank is of moderate size, 

slightly under $10 million, hav- 
ing 5,477 checking accounts and 
3,825 savings accounts. It developed 
that we were selling a major portion 
of our merchandise — checking ac- 
counts—at a 20% loss. On us checks 
paid cost 3.59 cents, while we were 
“selling” them for three cents. We 
are still making a “loss leader” of one 
feature of our service, namely, de- 
posit slips. Nothing is reclaimed on 
the cost of handling this item, yet it 
is actually the most expensive opera- 
tion we have, costing 12.32 cents 
each. Many bankers are reluctant 
to charge for deposit slips because 
they fear the age-old customer com- 
plaint, ““You’re charging me for put- 
ting money into your bank.” If we 
were charging the proper amount on 
the deposit slip, it would not be a 
charge for the customer replenishing 
his account, but would be like other 
items, a restoration of actual ex- 
pense. 

Under investment procedures, the 
survey disclosed total investment 
costs, a breakdown of these costs, 
the costs per $1,000 of funds invested 
in commercial, real estate and instal- 
ment loans, as well as all types of se- 
curities. We were shown how our 
bank compared, in each classifica- 
tion, with similar-sized banks. Fur- 
ther, we were informed of cage, ad- 
ministrative and origination costs 
for every loan. These figures included 
salaries, advertising, operating and 
occupancy charges, and the main- 
tenance cost per loan. 

We were advised that our invest- 
ment earnings were somewhat higher 
than comparable-sized banks, but 
were slightly depleted by higher in- 
vestment costs. The survey of de- 
mand deposits was more revealing. 
Again, salaries, advertising, operat- 
ing and occupancy costs were pin- 
pointed. Per item costs were deter- 
mined under such classifications as 
teller, proof, transit, bookkeeping, 
etc. We learned costs of money 
orders, stop payments, certified 
checks, drafts, cashier’s checks, re- 
turn items and collections. 

In relation to our demand deposit 
activity, Driscoll, Millet & Company 
divided our total operating costs by 
the number of items of all types 
processed in the 12-month period 
and the analysts arrived at an aver- 
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Mr. Stout, right, discusses service charges with commercial account customer 


Author believes banks should explain their operating expenses 


age cost of .0380 cents per item. 
Possibly of interest would be the 
figures gained in the analysis of 
checking accounts over a one year 
period. The rate of income earned on 
available balances was found to be 
3.6 per cent. The rate of cash reserve 
maintained against collected balances 
averaged 18.71 per cent. Average 
costs per item were as follows: 
Deposit slips .1232 
Local checks deposited .0050 
Transit checks deposited .0140 


On us checks paid .0359 
On us checks cashed .1232 
Local checks cashed .0923 


Transit checks cashed .1013 

The size cost per $1,000 per month 
was set a $.219, while the average 
maintenance cost per account per 
month was found to be $.38. 

In reviewing these figures, we 
found our deposits and cashed check 
costs were higher than those in other 
banks of our size. We also learned 
that, while our customers required 
slightly fewer services than in com- 
parable banks, we carried more ac- 
counts with considerably lower mini- 
mum balances. 


HIS analysis of checking ac- 

counts taught us a great deal 
about our bank, resulting in a virtual 
mandate that service charges be in- 
creased. Accounts of less than $200 
were found to constitute 55.76% of 
the total number of accounts, but 
represented only 2.78% of total dol- 
lars on deposit. Likewise, accounts 
over $1,000 constitute 22% of total 
number of accounts and represent 
86.09% of total deposits. Cold facts 
revealed that we were losing money 


on small accounts representing more 
than half the number of demand 
depositors. 

The need for adjusted charges 
in our savings department was also 
revealed. In this department the 
study reported activity costs per 
item, size costs per $1,000 a year, 
and maintenance costs per account. 
We discovered that, although our 
expenses were closely in line with 
those of similar size banks, our net 
profit was lower. Higher reserve re- 
quirements in Colorado banks colored 
this earnings picture. 

Even our safe deposit department 
was found to be a burden by failing 
to show cost plus a reasonable profit. 

We recognize that our new charges 
do not completely meet recommenda- 
tions of Driscoll, Millet & Company, 
but they do represent a substantial 
restoration of the constant erosion 
of loss from free services. Opera- 
tions are on a much sounder basis 
because of the fact we are recover- 
ing a much larger proportion of serv- 
ice costs. Since the very inception 
of the new schedule, serious ob- 
jections have been virtually non- 
existent. 

Management of our bank, as well 
as that of most every other bank, 
has a long way to go in the complete 
correction of inequities we have 
created through the Achilles heel 
of inaccurate cost knowledge and the 
ill-founded fear of our public. 

Since our new program became 
effective, February 1, 1956, recovery 
of earnings has exceeded $30,000 a 
year, as shown in the chart on 
page 29. 

See UP-DATING SERVICE CHARGES—Page 71 
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Performance standards. 14-step appraisal program, 


help to 


inpoint low production points in this 


Australian bank’s far-flung organization 


Skilled Survey Team 
Bolsters STARE ERRICHENGY 


HE degree of success obtained 

by any bank depends very much 

upon the skill applied in measur- 
ing and fulfilling its staffing needs. 
The problem becomes even more cru- 
cial in an organization as large as 
the Bank of New South Wales. We 
have more than 1,000 branches and 
agencies throughout Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea, and in London, England. 

But careful control and accurate 
measurement of staff functions can 
curtail the evil effects of “Parkin- 
son’s Law.” According to Parkinson, 
there is a human tendency for the 
staffs of certain undertakings to ex- 
pand and proliferate, increasing each 
year by a predictable percentage, ir- 
respective of the amount of real work 
done. 

In a $1-billion institution like ours 
an excess of staff can be wasteful and 
inefficient. It can also have the effect 
of breaking down the morale of those 
in positions which do not make suf- 
ficient demands upon their skills. 

The problem has been under care- 
ful consideration at our bank for 
many years. From time to time, cer- 
tain modifications have been made in 
different divisions to meet changing 
conditions brought on by the mecha- 
nization of our various operations. 
However, the changes were unofficial 
and largely uncoordinated, up to 
about five years ago. 

At this point, we decided to survey 
our whole staff structure and set up 
realistic standards for the various 
jobs in all departments. The program 
was an instant success, leading to 
the establishment of our Staff Survey 
Section. 

Our initial review showed a sur- 
prisingly wide variety of job evalua- 
tion methods in use. It also revealed 
evidence that, in the absence of an 
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By 
A. A. S. MACKENZIE 


Public Relations Manager, 
Bank of New South Wales, 
Sydney, Australia 


approved measurement system, staff 
distribution had become uneven and 
unsatisfactory. Our staff survey 
team, working closely with our de- 
partment heads and branch man- 
agers, analyzes the personnel re- 
quirements of all our facilities, tak- 
ing into account such factors as cli- 
mate, employee experience, normal 
activity of a similar department, 
number of accounts, supplementary 
duties, and other items that may have 
a bearing on efficiency. 

The Staff Survey Section consists 
of 10 full-time members: the sub 
staff inspector, who is in charge; a 
senior survey officer; seven survey 


Each survey is reviewed by branch and division heads, and by 


Survey officers Taylor and Knight review findings with branch officers, from left: 
H. Evans, sub. manager; F. Smith, manager; C. Stewart, assistant manager 


officers; and a typist-filling clerk. 
Focal point of the operation is the 
control center at the head office in 
Sydney. Here is where the mass of 
statistics regarding jobs, accounting 
procedures, office layouts, and the 
like, are correlated to provide aver- 
ages or “norms” for various classifi- 
cations among our 9,700 employees. 

Six members of the survey team, 
however, are stationed at key points 
in the branch organization. They are 
survey officers who are located at 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Perth, Welling- 
ton, Adelaide, and Hobart. They can 
be called upon to make surveys in 
any one of the 14 major divisions of 
the bank. These divisions, on an area 
basis, cover the various Australian 
states and other major geographical 
areas outside Australia. We have, for 
example, a Victorian Division, a 
Fijian Division, a New Zealand Divi- 
sion, and 11 other major divisions. 
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F. P. Taylor (left), senior survey officer, and R. K. Knight, survey officer, study ledger department 





Survey team visits one of the bank’s 1,000 offices for a first-hand analysis of its operations 


In conducting a study, the survey 
officer will follow a fairly formalized 
14-step program, to assure that 
sound conclusions are reached. The 
procedure runs something like this: 
obtain and record statistics; record 
special features; divide material into 
special sections; assess sections; 
question sectional heads; assess mar- 
gins; reallocate margins; reorganize 
material; justify positions; finalize 
assessment; compare data against 
“norms”; check systems, methods, 
punctuality of staff and work flow; 
review office space, layout, ventila- 
tion, lighting, noise and staff ameni- 
ties. These items are then correlated 
into the survey officer’s recommenda- 
tion to the top officers of the division 


in which the branch or department 
studied is situated. 

The entire investigation usually 
takes from one day in small branches 
to two or three days in larger offices. 
At all times the survey officer is 
searching for abnormalities or spe- 
cial features that will either add or 
detract from averages obtained in 
the studies made of other units of the 
bank. 

Before he turns in his report to 
the control center at Sydney, he will 
go over his findings with the senior 
officers of the facility under study. 
They are given the opportunity to 
comment on the findings. His full 
report, including recommendations, 
then is presented in duplicate to the 


control center, before recommended changes are put into effect 


Messrs. Taylor and Knight back at control center, where their report is examined. In 
background, survey officer H. R. Gundry confers with B. G. Nielsen, sub staff inspector 
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chief executive officer of the division 
concerned for comment and word of 
support or otherwise. Following this, 
it is forwarded to the head office. 

When a survey officer’s report has 
been turned in, the head office has in 
its hands a comprehensive story of 
the activities of the branch, including 
the activity value of each post. This 
information facilitates the placing of 
available staff to best advantage. 

For example, although the survey 
may show that a post is considered 
to be a full one with little margin, the 
officer in that position may be han- 
dling it with ease. This is a case 
where an outstanding officer is in a 
position normal for his years of serv- 
ice, but clearly has a capacity for 
higher duties. The next move is ob- 
vious. Thus, the system constitutes, 
in effect, the basis for a job evalua- 
tion technique. 

At the control center the report is 
checked and examined and, if it is 
considered that the survey officer’s 
assessment is correct, approval is 
given by the sub staff inspector un- 
der authority from the staff in- 
spector. 

When approval has been given, the 
chief executive officer of the appro- 
priate division is advised and he will 
then act upon the various approved 
recommendations whether they in- 
volve increases or decreases in staff 
members, a change in seniority or 
quality, or any of the other numerous 
matters which affect the smooth 
functioning of the branch and ac- 
cordingly come under the orbit of the 
survey officer’s recommendations. 

See SKILLED SURVEY TEAM—Page 74 
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Impressive headquarters of American Express empire in New York City 


The Many Faces 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


By IRWIN 


he faces of the American Ex- 

press Company are many and 

varied. They are found all over 
the world. Whatever the form they 
take in the global operations of the 
firm, they spell service for both 
business and the individual. 

When an American businessman 
arrived in London on a Saturday 
afternoon earlier this year he found 
his luggage had not yet caught up 
with him and, what was worse, his 
book of travelers cheques was miss- 
ing. He was wondering how he would 
get through the weekend when he 
remembered his recently acquired 
American Express credit card safely 
tuck away in his moneyless wallet. 
Having that was enough to get him 
a hotel room, meals, even a new 
dinner jacket. 


ISENBERG 


The credit card plan, a magic key 
for subscribers who may want to do 
anything from tossing a champagne 
supper to chartering a plane, was 
put into operation only last October. 
It already has 600,000 members who 
are able to get the best of the house 
in 32,000 service establishment mem- 
bers spread in 72 countries. The 
spectacular growth of this latest 
service (every day hundreds of new 
applications are received) has added 
to the company’s bewildering array 
of activities. 

Like Coca-Cola, American Express 
has been exported to every part of 
the globe. The most familiar parts 
of its business are the issuance of 
travelers cheques (annual sales are 
heading toward the $3 billion mark) 
and the arranging of tours. Travel- 
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Couple takes advantage of firm’s vacation tour service Credit cards have been added to array of activities 


ers can pick from a choice of hun- 
dreds of escorted trips offered by the 
company. For those who prefer to go 
at it alone overseas, a foreign in- 
dependent tour can be arranged to 
any part of the world. During the 
first quarter of 1959, travel sales 
ran 34 per cent above and travelers 
cheques 11 per cent above 1958. 
Several years ago American Ex- 
press and The Hertz Corporation 
formed a new firm, owned 49 per 
cent by American Express, to en- 
gage in car and truck rentals abroad. 
Known as Hertz American Express 
International, Ltd., it enables rentals 
to be arranged at independent travel 
agents and carriers, as well as at 
American Express and Hertz offices. 
In its 375 offices in 35 countries, 
company employees, now numbering 
about 9,000, grapple with a barrage 
of questions that are likely to include 
such requests as: Where can I find 
a good eye doctor in town? Where is 
the best sea food restaurant in the 
area? Can you find my cousin; he 
arrived last week? Mail by the car- - : 
load is addressed: c/o American Ex- . = 
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press.” Tourists with problems of —— 
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any sort are liable to turn first to & — 
the nearest company office—and most ; 
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of the time those problems are able 

to be solved. Counsellor, guide, psy- 

chologist, economist—the average 

employee has to be all this and more. 
To insure the continued develop- 

ment of top managerial talent able —_— 0s eae Ota 

to cope with the challenges of run- 

See THE AMERICAN EXPRESS STORY — Page 76 Firm’s money orders are sold in thousands of bank, business outlets 
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Suggestions on the use of analysis to pick 
locations, appraise business potentials, 
get facts on customers, competition 





MARKET RESEARCH: 
low It Can Help Your Bank 


HE marketing sub-committee of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers has been giving much 
thought to the problem of market 
research for banks. Last year we de- 
cided to investigate the use of re- 
search in the marketing of bank 
services to consumers, and we re- 
tained the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany to study the kinds of research 
that member banks are now using. 
This is a pre-view of some of the 
highlights from this study. Remem- 
ber, it is not a series of recommenda- 
tions on how to use marketing re- 
search. It is a report on what is now 
being done by Reserve City banks in 
this field, and may well suggest pat- 
terns of research which can be used 
by other banks. 

The study starts with the problem 
of bank location and how market re- 
search helps to choose a new site. 
While the situation here is based on 
the experience of some of our mem- 
bers in locating new suburban banks, 


By BRADFORD A. WARNER 


Vice-President, Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, New York 


we believe that similar methods can 
be used to analyze the problems of 
existing downtown or unit banks. 

Chart No. 1, below on the left, 
shows a typical neighborhood of an 
imaginary city. In the lower left be- 
yond the limits of the chart is the 
main business section. At the top on 
the right is an existing shopping 
center. In the middle of the chart 
is the neighborhood shopping dis- 
trict, where we are giving some 
thought to locating a new bank where 
you see the circle. 

Along the railroad tracks, except 
for the industrial section and for 
shops along most of the main streets, 
the area is chiefly middle-income resi- 
dential. There are several competitive 
banks already in the general area, 
one in the shopping center top right, 


and others at various points where 
you see a circle. 

Now it goes without saying that 
frequently the deciding factor in 
picking a new location is the amount 
of wholesale business the bank might 
get. I am leaving this out of consid- 
eration, not because it is unimpor- 
tant, but because I think we all know 
pretty well how to handle this kind 
of problem. But usually it is also im- 
portant to find out what retail busi- 
ness the bank can hope to get. And 
we need to know the potential for 
retail business, not only to avoid 
making a costly mistake in location, 
but sometimes also to convince the 
state government or other supervi- 
sory authorities that a new bank is 
warranted. 

The concept of a geographical 


Scientific approach to new branch offices helps banks select best location for business 


CHART NO. 1: Colored circle designates prospective site 


CHART NO. 2: Railroad tracks form traffic barrier 
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HOW PEOPLE MOVE TO DO THEIR SHOPPING 
AN ANALYSIS OF TRAFFIC PATTERNS 
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CHART NO. 3: Spots locations of various income groups 





CHART NO. 4: Projections based on Federal Reserve data 


Analyses used in gauging amount and type of business in selected neighborhood 


“trading area” is well known to re- 
tail stores. It can also be applied to 
a bank. This is the area around the 
bank from which most customers are 
drawn. We must first determine the 
limits of the trading or servicing 
area, before going on to study the 
people in it. 

This is often done by determining 
the distance people will travel to the 
bank on foot or by car. In this case, 
it was decided on the basis of popula- 
tion density and competition that 
people would be unlikely to travel 
more than five minutes to get to the 
bank. By actual time tests, this area 
was found to represent the potential 
servicing area. There is nothing 
magic about using five minutes as 
the traveling time. It depends on the 
circumstances, and some banks might 
use three minutes, or ten minutes or 
twenty minutes as the criterion. 

Another factor is the travel time 
in relation to competitive banking 
facilities. One colored area outlined 
on the chart contains all those people 
who would be closer—who could get 
more quickly—to a new bank at this 
location than to any other bank. On 
the basis of this chart we should win 
many of the people who live within 
five minutes traveling time, except 
for a number up in the top right 
hand corner who will still find it more 
convenient to bank with our com- 
petitor who is already there. 


NOTHER factor in picking a loca- 
tion is the flow of people who 
pass by the bank on foot or by private 
or public transport. No department 
store would choose a site without 
determining the flow of traffic. This 
is equally important to a bank selling 
retail services whether it be a down- 
town bank or a neighborhood bank. 
Banking is a part of shopping. And 
consumer behaviour in using check- 
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ing and savings accounts is governed 
by many of the same factors which 
influence their shopping for con- 
venience goods such as food, drugs, 
and other “small-ticket” items. 

Chart No. 2 on page 36 illustrates 
an analysis of shopping and traffic 
habits as they might influence a 
bank’s business. The bank with which 
we are concerned is shown again in 
the center. 

In this illustration the railroad 
tracks through the center form a 
barrier to traffic. Not many people 
north of the tracks—the upper part 
of the chart—come south to do their 
shopping. The central business dis- 
trict—beyond the lower left of our 
chart—exerts a strong pull on people 


who live south and east of the pro- 
posed bank location. 

From these analyses, management 
can come up with an approximate 
description—based on traffic flow, 
travel times, and the competitive 
bank situation—of its potential serv- 
icing area. 

Now that we have pictured the size 
and shape of the servicing area, we 
look at the social and economic char- 
acteristics of the residents in the 
area. We want to find out how many 
people there are in this area, what 
kinds of people they are, and how 
much dollar business we can expect 
if we establish a new bank here. 

In the third chart, above, we see 
the location of our proposed bank in 


Author discussing report of Reserve City Bankers Association 
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LOAN CUSTOMERS LIVE OR WORK 





{ 350% OF BORROWERS IN THIS AREA 





1 $0% OF DEPOSITORS IN THIS AREA | 












































CHART NO. 5: Defining the servicing area for savings 


CHART NO. 6: Shows broader field for instalment loans 


An established bank makes a “marketing audit” of its actual and potential business 


the center. The low income groups 
are shown in solid red along the 
main thoroughfare and people with 
a little more income are in the lighter 
red areas. Middle income groups 
show up in two neighborhoods, and 
over to the left there is a small sec- 
tion of upper income families shown 
in the heavy red screen area. 


OW we have narrowed down the 
limits of that area for our pro- 
posed bank, and gained some indica- 
tions of how many people live in the 
area and what are their incomes, we 
can start to estimate how much dollar 
business we could expect the bank to 
win. 

One way banks have defined the 
potential volume of savings accounts 
is based on the annual studies by the 
Federal Reserve Bank. We estimated 
that 3,000 families in this area might 
represent a potential of 1,300 savings 
accounts and about $5 million in de- 
posits. The different economic levels 
are clearly indicated on Chart No. 4, 
page 37. 

Let’s turn our attention, now, to 
how existing banks have used re- 
search to develop their retail busi- 
ness. These methods, are we believe, 
applicable to banks in all situations— 
to banks in central business districts, 
’ to banks that are not legally permit- 
ted to have branches, and to banks 
that are located in residential com- 
munities or suburbs. 

As an illustration of the kinds of 
research that have been done, we re- 
turn to the situation shown in the 
first chart and assume that the man- 
agement of the bank in the upper 
right corner has decided to carry out 
a “marketing audit” on itself. The 
purpose is to examine its own per- 
formance in attracting and holding 
customers and to discover its share 
of the total market for bank services 
at retail. 
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This bank will start by defining 


-its actual servicing area by the meth- 


ods already described, and then it 
will analyze its own banking records 
of customers’ names and addresses. 

The fifth chart, above, shows the 
servicing area for savings accounts. 
The bank has taken a sample of its 
depositors, and plotted their home or 
business locations on a large scale 
map. Substantially all of the savings 
customers come from the area out- 
lined in solid red, about 90 per cent 
from within the white area, and 
about half of them from the red 
screened area—right around the 
bank. 

As before, the bank estimates the 
number of people in the servicing 
area—let’s say that they use the 90 
per cent line as defining the effective 
area of operations—evaluates the 
characteristics of these people, and 
projects the data to an estimate of 
potential savings account business in 
the area. To measure how well the 
bank is performing, it can now com- 
pare the actual number of accounts 
with the potential. 

A similar analysis of instalment 
loan borrowers is shown in Chart 
No. 6. Half of the instalment loan 
borrowers come from the area out- 
lined in white. For comparison, half 
of the savings business comes from 
the red screen area right around 
the bank. In this particular case— 
and this is not uncommon—customers 
for instalment loans are willing to 
travel further than depositors in or- 
der to get the service and the terms 
that they require. 

Here is an important point well 
worth remembering. Banks are for- 
tunate to have detailed financial his- 
tory in all the loan applications from 
retail customers, and these detailed 
histories can be related to the use of 
other banking services. All too often 
this cross-checking of prospects is 


not done. It has been found from ex- 
perience that the best prospect for 
any banking service is a satisfied 
customer for another banking serv- 
ice—but you may still have to draw 
the customer’s attention to other 
services that could be useful to him, 
and then sell him the idea. 

Here is what one particular bank 
discovered about its retail customers. 
Less than one-third of its loan cus- 
tomers also have checking accounts 
with the same bank. Actually 20 per 
cent do have checking accounts, but 
with some other bank. A whopping 
50 per cent have no checking accounts 
at all with this or any other bank, 
the study disclosed. 

In the same example, 10 per cent 
of the loan customers have a savings 
account with the same bank, while 
45 per cent have a savings account 
with some other financial institution. 
And, the remaining 45 per cent do 
not have any savings account at all. 

Facts like this immediately sug- 
gest to the bank in our example that 
it should go out after the potential 
business which is literally right on 
its door step. 


TILL another research area which 
7 comes to light in our study is 
that, through special surveys of cus- 
tomers and _ potential customers, 
banks have been able to get behind 
mere statistics and learn the atti- 
tudes and reasons that motivate 
people to act as they do in their 
banking habits. There are countless 
ways of doing this. In fact, most of 
the attitude or opinion research that 
has been done by banks or for banks 
has been—as it should be—tailor- 
made to the problems at hand. 

Some of the results of a survey 
in which people were asked to rate 
Bank “A” and three of its compet- 
itors on a number of factors are 

See USES OF MARKET RESEARCH—Page 72 
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An unusual withdrawal leads to 
disclosure of a tragedy 


COVERED 
OVER DRAPT 


FRED COPELAND 


Illustrated by Chas. Herzog III 


66 ARDON me,” said Alexandre 
Savard through the Ferndale 
National’s paying wicket, 

“have any funds come direct to the 

bank for me from Quebec?” 

“Not that I know of, sir,” an- 
swered Cashier John Atwood. 

For a split-second John’s glance 
studied the aristocratic old face at 
the wicket, then flashed beyond to 
Cecile who stood intensely listening 
at the glass-topped customers’ desk. 
She was only eight, but there was a 
half-question in the big brown eyes 
fixed motionlessly on her grand- 
father. 

“Just a moment... let me speak 
to Mr. Clutchbill,” suggested John, 
breaking a queer feeling that had 
crept over him. 

Searcely did Cecile’s brown eyes 
leave her grandfather’s face now. He 
had not procured one of the pink 
counter checks and written on it as 
She had seen him do at other times 
before going to the paying wicket. 
Something unnatural was happening. 
She did not understand what it was, 
but more and more she realized she 
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Director Clutchbill’s face became suddenly grave 


had never seen her grandfather’s 
face so pale. 

Her growing anxiety broke for a 
moment when she saw Mr. Clutchbill 
coming out into the lobby. He had 
never failed to bow and smile pleas- 
antly to her after greeting her grand- 
father, and he did so now. It was 
reassuring, for his manner, even his 
grey goatee, held in it a stolid con- 
fidence, just like the safe, quiet 
atmosphere around her. 

And now the old director was 
speaking in a slow, neighborly voice 
to Alexandre. 

“No, nothing has come direct to 
the bank for you, Mr. Savard. You 
were expecting a remittance?” 

“T hardly knew whether one would 
come,” answered Alexandre Savard. 

“Is there anything we can do?” 
offered Mr. Clutchbill gravely, glanc- 
ing at the old gentleman, then quickly 
away. 

“No.” Alexandre shook his head 
firmly as he turned wearily from the 
wicket. And then: “Come, Cecile, we 
are ready to go.” 

Mr. Clutchbill stepped to the street 
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window, for a shadow of concern had 
come to his face. “They are in need 
of money,” he said to nobody. Still 
caught in his mind was old Alexan- 
dre’s deep-blue troubled eyes, grey 
Vandyke and loose-flung coat of an 
artist. And Cecile: on her cheeks had 
been a delicate pink from rapid walk- 
ing, and her eyes, as sunny-brown as 
an October afternoon, had been big 
with questioning. And now down the 
street she was walking in a little 
gown that only the eye of an artist 
could have chosen, her slim white 
hand in the hand of the grey, 
thoughtful patriarch beside her. 

Old Alexandre, despite his years, 
walked gracefully. To chance ac- 
quaintances on the village street he 
broke the spell that was on him, 
removing his hat and bowing. And 
Cecile said “good morning” in a soft 
voice and in English. But she could 
have said it as sweetly in French, for 
old Alexandre more often than not 
addressed his granddaughter in the 
tongue of his forebears. 

Far down the street they stopped 

See THE COVERED OVERDRAFT—Page 77 
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BURROUGHS UNFOLDS {> 
ANSWER AFTER ANSWER [4 
TO BANKING'S NEED ee 
FOR BETTER ACCOUNTING [amma 


About that bank accounting, data processing or figuring problem you’re up against. 
There’s Burroughs equipment, backed by Burroughs day-in, day-out competence 
in the banking field, to whip things into a faster, more efficient operation fast. 
The equipment extends all the way from top quality adding machines to 
advanced giant electronic computer systems. . 
The banking competence extends all the way from 1886 to the present. 


Talk over your problem with the people at our nearby branch office. Have them 
show you the solution. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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If you could personally interview the thousands of bank offi- 
cers who, over the past half century, have been involved in 
bank modernization and new construction... if you could 
learn from their experience the things to do and the things to 
avoid ... you would probably then have the formula needed 
to supervise successfully the building of the perfect bank. 


An impractical approach? Obviously it is. But you can get 
the very same information when you call in the specialists from 
Bank Building Corporation... specialists with the practical 
experience gained from completing over 3500 financial proj- 
ects in the past 47 years. 


Bank Building offers you the world’s topflight organization of 
operational analysts, designers, planners, engineers, crafts- 
men, and construction experts . . . a team devoted to financial 
design exclusively. These are men who know your business 
and its needs, who know how to avoid the pitfalls that await First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah (top), and the under-bank 





Specialization in two fields of design are shown in the multi-storied 


Mion! g drive-in built for Cincinnati's Central Trust Company. 
the unspecialized designer... because they have met and 


solved virtually every financial design problem that could be 
encountered. And, all of this specialized service costs you 
no more! 


This is an era of specialization . .. in medicine, in science, in 
business. Bank designing, too, demands highly specialized 
skill and experience. When expertly planned, your bank’s 
physical quarters assure you maximum operating efficiency 
... highest operating profits. 


If you’re thinking about modernization or new construction, 
it will pay you to investigate the specialists at Bank Building 
Corporation. Write or call us today... there’s no obligation, 
of course. 





Operating efficiency is ihe key to this interior 
designed for Highland National Bank, New- 
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. OF AMERICA 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 HamMpToN Ave. 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 342 MApDISON Ave. 
CHICAGO, 333 NorTH MICHIGAN 

SAN FRANCISCO, 355 Stockton STREET. 
ATLANTA, WESTERN UNION BUILDING 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as 
Bank Building Corporation, International 
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Government Bond Rates 
Stir Political Fires 


The financial story of the month 
is the Congressional wrangle over 
removing the limits on interest rates 
which the Treasury is permitted to 
pay for borrowed money. With the 
full support of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson laid before Congress the 
hard choice between two alterna- 
tives, one black, the other white. 

Behind the ultimatum lay three 
undisputed facts. First, the artificial 
limit on the public debt was about to 
be ruptured by operation of laws 
enacted by previous Congresses. Sec- 
ond, debt management was hampered 
by the 414 per cent ceiling on the 
rate permitted to be paid on Treasury 
bonds of five years or longer, since 
the market was simply not attracted 
to any new issues at this rate. Third, 
the 3.26 per cent rate on U.S. savings 
bonds was unsatisfactory, for all the 
hullabaloo about interest rates was 
influencing many people, previously 
content to go along with the fixed 
rate, to cash in their bonds and seek 
better investment opportunities. 

So Mr. Anderson pointed out the 
basic cleavage: Will Congress insist 
on maintaining interest rate ceilings 
—cheap money, that is—with the 
consequent fueling of inflationary 
fires, or will Congress accept the doc- 
trine that the Government must go 
to the money market on even terms 
with other major borrowers—gov- 
ernmental and corporate—on the 
strength of its financial statement? 

Obviously, any devices that would 
shield the Treasury from having to 
meet the higher cost of money would 
require drastic action, with support 
by the Federal Reserve System. Such 
an about-face would be a rejection 
of the “accord” of 1951, and would 
thrust the System back into the posi- 
tion of being the “handmaiden of 
the Treasury.” Neither the Adminis- 
tration nor the Reserve System wants 
any part of this. 

Secretary Anderson was up against 
a clash of philosophies, and he found 
himself on the unpopular side. Con- 
gressional hostility to rising interest 
rates is developing strong pressure 
on the Treasury to solicit aid from 
the Federal Reserve in holding down 
the rate by boosting the money sup- 
ply by various means. 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 
Washington Correspondent 


ROBERT P. MAYO 
Treasury’s fiscal pathologist 


To maintain his entrenched sound- 
dollar position, Secretary Anderson 
and Undersecretary Julian B. Baird, 
who holds similar principles, must 
rely on facts and analysis. Other- 
wise, the pressures of emotion would 
prevail. For facts and analysis, the 
Treasury chiefs place reliance on a 
fiscal pathologist who has been rela- 
tively obscure as a career Treasury 


work was done by Mr. Mayo, but the 
eventful effort which did most to 
achieve a clear public understanding 
of what was taking place was Bob 
Mayo’s blanket invitation to financial 
writers to meet him at 4 o’clock and 
fire questions. 

This was a real public service. By 
evening, the telegraph desk of every 
newspaper in the country had clear 
and correct copy for Tuesday’s page 
one, including reliable Congressional 
reactions and a sound prediction that 
Congress would quickly pass on the 
debt limit increase, but would pause 
for thought before acting on the 
other two elements of the plan—the 
long-term bond interest rate and the 
boost in return of savings bonds. 

Incidentally, this is not intended 
to be an availability notice for Robert 
P. Mayo. Please don’t take him away; 
we need him. 
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A.B.A. Backs Keogh Bill; 
Treasury Opposed 

An enticing opportunity to develop 
common trust funds is offered in the 
so-called Keogh bill, which has passed 
the House and awaits action by the 
Senate. The Finance Committee of 
the latter, under the chairmanship of 





aide until he was named Assistant to 
the Secretary in March of this year. 

Robert P. Mayo, the newly named 
Assistant to the Secretary, is a 
youthful (age 43) debt management 
expert. His base of operations is not 
an office but rather a workshop half- 
way down the corridor between the 
offices of Secretary Anderson and 
Undersecretary Baird, within bark- 
ing distance either way. His job is 
to produce answers to questions, 
which in the sharply political atmos- 
phere of the Nation’s Capital have a 
way of popping up in the most un- 
predictable manner. 

He is a highly valued friend of the 
financial press. When President 
Eisenhower announced on June 9 the 
three-element debt management plan, 
only the basic ideas were stated, and 
it was announced that Secretary 
Anderson would spell out the details. | 
This he did, both in a letter to the | 
Speaker of the House and in testi- 








mony before the Ways and Means 
Committee. Much of the preparatory | 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
139% Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable July 27 
to shareholders of 
record June 30, 
1959. 


ROBERT W. LADD, E 
Secretary = 














200 Berkeley Street, Boston 





























Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, has 


to pension plans for the employed. 


Banks and trust companies are 
held hearings. The bill, introduced by hopeful that something can be worked 
Rep. Eugene J. Keogh, New York out that will not be murderously 
Democrat, is designed to give self- costly to administer, and the Ameri; 
employed persons a tax incentive to can Bankers Association has so testi- 
invest retirement savings, parallel fied. Cecil P. Bronston, vice-president 
of the Continental Illinois National 





PRESTIGE 
GOES UP 





DURA-GRIP 


THE CHECKBOOK COVER WITH THE SLIDE-IN CLIP 


In 
CUSTOMERS LIKE IT! ROYAL VINYL SHADES 
YOU SAVE THRU — 
Lower filler costs 
Royal Vinyl durability 
One piece construction 


of Maroon Brown Black 


Blue Green 


DURA-GRIP IN FLAT STYLE COVER 
This increasingly popular cover provides for 
standard ABA filler and separate register 
record.— Compact, neat, good looking. 


Coast BOOK COVER CO. 


Serving banks for over 40 years 
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Bank and Trust company, Chicago, 
accompanied by Joseph R. Gathright, 
vice-president of the Kentucky Trust 
Company, Louisville, asked the 
Senate Committee to make minor 
changes in the House bill so as to 
make the common trust fund concept 
more adaptable to the program. 

However, it is a little early to plan 
the celebration. The Treasury, speak- 
ing through David A. Lindsay, assist- 
ant to Secretary Anderson, estimated 
$365 million of revenue loss in the 
first year of operation, increasing 
from year to year as the participa- 
tion increases. A very wide accept- 
ance could run the annual revenue 
loss up into the billions. 

There is a philosophical difference 
to be reckoned, too. An employee re- 
ceives in effect a postponed tax on 
future income, which is not realiz- 
able income until after a specified 
period of service. A self-employed 
person, however, retains the rights 
of ownership of his contributions, 
and moreover cannot be compelled to 
retire at a fixed age. This makes it 
difficult to apply the same or even 
generally similar tax treatment. 

These objections, plus the politi- 
cally significant fact that partici- 
pants would be mostly rather pros- 
perous anyway, are formidable 
enough to cast doubt whether the bill 
can get through the Senate. If it 
does, the Treasury’s objection still 
stands, which could bring on a Presi- 
dential veto. 


7 * ° 


Savings-Loan Holding 
Companies Under Fire 

Legislation to curb the expansion 
of holding companies in the savings 
and loan field was approved by most 
Members of the Senate and House 
during the 85th Congress, but the 
two halves of the scissors were never 
joined. Again the effort is being 
made. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board looks upon savings and loan 
holding companies with unconcealed 
suspicion. It brands as false the claim 
that the parent companies bring to 
their subsidiaries the advantages of 
access to capital and management 
talent. As to capital, the Board says, 
the reverse is true. In the State most 
directly affected, California, the 
charge is made that the purpose of 
establishing a holding company is to 
reap a quick profit for the companies 
“promoters.” 

As evidence of the urgency of re- 
strictive legislation, there are pointed 
out the several recent holding com- 
pany formations and known plans 
for more. In defense, the holding 
companies maintain that there is no 
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proof that their existence is in- 
herently undesirable. 

There are some 14 States in which 
the existence of stock-type savings 
and loan associations is recognized. 
In California, according to one wit- 
ness, more than half of the estimated 
$7 billion of savings-loan assets are 
held by stock institutions. It is by 
acquisition of stock in these associa- 
tions that holding companies expand 
their activity. 

The Federal Government cannot 
forbid the formation of a holding 
company under State law, in com- 
pliance with S.E.C. and F.T.C. regu- 
lations, without running into consti- 
tutional trouble. But Congress can 
deny to the subsidiary associations 
the privilege of account insurance 
by the Congress-created Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and that is the pririciple being 
applied. 

A section having this effect was 
included in the omnibus Financial 
Institutions Act which passed the 
Senate in the preceding Congress 
only to perish in the House Banking 
Committee. This was a great dis- 
appointment to Sen. A. Willis Robert- 
son, sponsor of the omnibus bill and 
a Virginia Democrat with a long 
memory. Now, as Chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, the suc- 
cessor of the late Carter Glass has 
made it clear that revival of the bill, 
or parts of it, is a matter for the 
House to initiate. 
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Credit Union Bills 
Tabled in House 


The House Banking Committee, 
after hearings on several proposed 
revisions of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, decided to look more closely into 
the credit union movement. 

A subcommittee had recommended 
approval of legislation to take care 
of specific problems in the industry, 
such as the election and compensation 
of officials, but the full committee 
thought it better to take more time 
and perform a deeper study of the 
functions of credit unions, as well as 
their impact on banking. 

Much of the Committee’s interest 
was prompted by rather optimistic 
statements about the future of credit 
unions. The Credit Union National 
Association tends to nurture the 
growth of the movement with the 
least possible fanfare, but J. Deane 
Gannon, director of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, touched off a 
tax-equality controversy by issuing a 
statement estimating that there is a 
“distinct possibility’ of expansion 
from the present 9,300 Federal credit 
unions to 25,000 in 1970. 
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HAROLD H. HELM 


To head Chemical Bank New York Trust Company, fourth largest 


Francis S. Baer, widely known 
banking executive, has been elected 
chairman of the First Western Bank 
and Trust Company, San Francisco. 
Mont. E. McMillen, former chairman, 
continues in his position as the bank’s 
president and chief executive officer. 
Mr. Baer was also recently elected to 
the post of chairman of the executive 





FRANCIS S. BAER 


Chairman at First Western 


committee of Firstamerica Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles. Last year he re- 
tired as chairman of the executive 
committee of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. One time 
president of the Pacific Finance Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, Mr. Baer also 
served the Bank of America. 
° 


New York City’s second major 
bank merger of this year got approval 
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of respective boards oi directors June 
2 as the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank and New York Trust Company 
agreed to consolidate under the name 
of Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company. 

The merger, when completed, will 
create the third largest bank in the 
city and the fourth largest in the na- 
tion, displacing from that rank the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
formed in April as a consolidation of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. with the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

On the basis of March 31 figures for 
the banks soon to unite, the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company will 
have $4,332 million of resources and 
$3,816 million of deposits. The Mor- 
gan Guaranty in a special statement 
as of the opening of business April 27 
had resources of $3,915 million and 
deposits of $3,237 million. 

New /York’s latest prospective 
merger, which will take several weeks 
to consummate, has aroused consider- 
able conjecture as to whether it will 
lead to more regroupings. Among the 
larger banks two, the prospectively 
enlarged Chemical and the Bankers 
Trust Company, long have been 
merger-minded. The attitude of the 
new Morgan Guaranty on this subject 
is not fully known, but it is general 
knowledge that it has taken pride in 
being the third largest. 

Harold H. Helm, Chemical chair- 
man, is slated to be chairman and 
chief executive of the enlarged bank, 
with Chemical’s president, Isaac B. 
Grainger, continuing as _ president. 
Hulbert S. Aldrich, New York Trust 


president, will be vice-chairman. An- 






other vice-chairman will be Gilbert H. 
Perkins, who now holds that post in 
the Chemical. Adrian M. Massie, New 
York Trust chairman, is scheduled to 
head the combined trust operations 
as chairman of the trust committee. 

Management of the New York 
Trust, which has seven offices that 
will be added to the Chemical Corn 
Exchange's 94, has since 1952 success- 
fully resisted pressure to merge. 

The Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
was formed in 1954 by merger of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co. with 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany. 
a2 


In changes at The First National 
Bank of Boston, Horace M. Chadsey 
has been named senior vice-president, 
Stanley R. Barnes has been made 
assistant vice-president, and Arthur 
M. Jones, Jr., becomes advertising 
manager. 

° 


Two vice-presidents and an assist- 
ant vice-president have been named 
at the Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. The vice- 
presidents are Richard G. Miller and 
Jerome P. Corcoran. Cleveland D. 
Rea is the assistant vice-president. 

In a later announcement at Mellon 
National, John J. Balles was ap- 
pointed vice-president and will serve 
in the bank’s economics office when 
he leaves his position as vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland this summer. 

. 


The election of Malcolm H. Gibson 
as president of The National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


Elected NABAC president 


MALCOLM H. GIBSON 

















trollers for 1959-60 has been an- 
nounced after a ballot count of mem- 
bers. Mr. Gibson is vice-president and 
cashier of the Citizens Bank of She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. NABAC’s name 
has actually been changed _ to 
“NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation.” Thus, 
the operations work being done by 
the association becomes recognized 
in the group’s name. 

Other officers elected were Arthur 
C. Suhrbier, first vice-president, as- 
sistant auditor of the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com, 
pany, Chicago; Winslow E. Pike, 
second vice-president, vice-president 
and controller of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, Georgia; and John 
C. Kimmel, treasurer, vice-president 
and comptroller of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago. 


° 


Discussing plans for the proposed 
new First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, in the accompanying photo- 
graph, are Frank E. Agnew, Jr., left, 
president of Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company who would 
be president of the new institution, 
and John A. Byerly, president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company and slated 
to become chairman of First Na- 
tional. The merger of the two large 





Discuss Pittsburgh bank merger 


Pittsburgh institutions would create 
a “billion dollar bank”. Approval of 
the merger is now being sought from 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the banks’ stockholders. Other top 
officers would be John H. Lucas, vice- 
chairman; and Philip K. Herr, senior 
vice-president. 
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Frank Langstrom, Jr., and Stewart 
E. McFadden have been elected vice- 
presidents and assistant trust officers 
at the National Bank of Detroit. In 





other promotions, assistant vice-pres- 
ident titles went to Ralph H. Gaskill, 
D. L. Dorney, John F. Fralick, War- 
ren M. Harvey, John N. McNaughton 
and Charles S. Ricker. New assistant 
trust officers are D. R. Clements, G. E. 
Dembry, W. C. Locke, M. A. Malis, 
T. W. Payne and F. S. Strong, III. 
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The nation’s largest federal savings 
and loan association, with resources 
in excess of $500 million, is being 
formed by the merger of the Standard 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
and the California Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, both of Los 
Angeles. George M. Eason, president 
of Standard Federal, will become 
chairman, and J. Howard Edgerton, 
president of California Federal, will 
hold that post in the new California 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. 

* 

The Union National Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas has promoted Earl L. Chan- 
dler to vice-president in charge of the 
consumer loan department. 
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At the Pacific National Bank, Seat- 
tle, Washington, Carl G. Dakan and 
Roy G. Nielsen have been named vice- 
presidents, and W. P. Hager, Warren 
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W. Adams, and James L. McCready 
have been made assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 

o 


The First National City Bank, New 
York City, has 
appointed Charles 
C. Goodfellow, 
Glen K. Green 
and David C. 
Powers vice-presi- 
dents. At the same 
time the bank 
named John F., 
Lennon trust offi- 
cer and Arthur C. 
Merrill assistant 
vice-president. 





Cc. C. GOODFELLOW 





G. K. GREEN D. C. POWERS 


First National City vice-presidents 


John C. Macy has been made deputy 
comptroller of the bank. Mr. Macy 
has been associated with the overseas 
division’s operations group. 

’ 


Joseph M. Muheim has been elected 
a vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, and named 
manager of the bank’s office in Bisbee. 
He succeeds Ivan F. Burgess, who 
was elected vice-president and grant- 
ed a leave of absence. Edward M. 
Carson, assistant vice-president, has 
been named personnel director. 

° 


The Citizens & Southern Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has elected E. Ray 
Taylor and William A. Fisher vice- 
presidents. 

& 

Hartwell F. Taylor, former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Banking and executive director of the 
Consumers Bankers Association, has 
joined the Credit Life Division of the 
Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, Richmond, Virginia, as 
director of bank relations. 

* 


New vice-president of the Fidelity 
Bank, Los Angeles, is Thomas E. Lee, 


oa 
If merger proposals are cleared by 


both stockholders and_ supervisory 
officials, The Citizens and Manufac- 
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turers National Bank and The Colo- 
nial Trust Company, both of Water- 
bury, Connecticut, would merge to 
form The Colonial Bank and Trust 
Company. Top officers would include 
Winthrop W. Spencer, board chair- 
man; William G. Boies, president; 
Carl F. Heebner, chairman of the 


executive committee ; John H. Payne, | 


Jr., executive vice-president ; Paul A. 
Monroe, senior vice-president ; Joseph 
E. Gyllenhammar, vice-president; and 
Francis M. White, vice-president and 
treasurer. 

o 





Succeeding Samuel J. H. Fox as | 


president of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, San 
Francisco, is Harold C. Peterson. Mr. 
Fox is retiring after 34 years with the 
bank and its parent organization. 


° 


In promotions at the Manufac- 
turers and Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, New York, Ainslie A. Slod- 
den and Kenneth E. Smalley have 
been named senior vice-presidents. 


e 


Succeeding Clarence H. Lichtfeldt 
as vice-president and comptroller of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, is Richard W. Koehn. 


5 


In addition to the appointment of 
Mr. Baer as reported on page 47, First 
Western has ap- 
pointed Douglas 
C. Kelly vice- 
president in the 
loan administra- 
tion department. 
Mr. Kelly started 
his banking career 
with the Federal 
Reserve Bank in 
Minneapolis, and 
joined First West- 
ern in 1955. 

William M. McNabb has_ been 
named to the newly-created post of 
vice-president in charge of Northern 
California for First Western’s na- 
tional division. Ernst Ophuls has suc- 





D. C. KELLY 


ceeded Mr. McNabb as manager of | 


the San Francisco main office. 


5 


Meredith Nicholson, III, has been 
elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Fletcher National Bank and Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


e 


Two prominent bankers are among 
32 new trustees elected to the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
New York City. They are Walter R. 
Bimson, chairman of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, and 














Former Foremost 
Executive to MHMA 


Leslie M. Jones, formerly assist- 
tant vice president of Foremost 
Insurance Company has accepted 
the position of Financial Consultant 
to the Mobile Homes 
Manufacturers As- 
sociation. In his 
new position, Mr. 
Jones will continue 
to promote finan- 
cial liaison with all 
segments of the 
mobile home indus- 
try onanationwide | 
basis. His head- ; 
quarters will be at the Chicago 
offices of MHMA. 
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Financing Brochure 
Available on Request 


Anyone interested in having a 
copy of “Consumer Financing of 
Mobile Homes” should write for it 
to MHMA, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. This 1959 report gives 
a clear, concise picture of 280 banks’ 
experience in mobile home financing: 
— together with comments and rec- 
ommendations to guide the banker 
considering this lucrative consumer 
finance service. 


. oe 


Plants Branching Out 


To keep delivery costs at a min- 
imum, many larger mobile home 
manufacturers are building branch 
factories closer to their major mar- 
ket areas. The growing trend toward 
purchases of larger mobile homes 
has made delivery-to-customer costs 
an important price factor, and the 
manufacturers find it necessary to 
either establish branch plants or 
accept the limitations imposed by a 
single location. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mobile Home Cities 


Indicative of the growing accept- 
ance of mobile homes as permanent 
family residences is the news that 
a second community of mobile homes 
has just been established in Min- 
nesota. Known as Landfall, the new 
60-acre village has been incorpo- 
rated and officers will be elected. 
First such mobile home city was 
Park City in Illinois, 
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James D. Robinson; Jr., chairman of 
The First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

* 


Sure to qualify for honors for serv- 
ice to banking is the enviable record 
of John H. Cunningham, chairman of 
the Carroll County National Bank, 
Westminster, Maryland. Mr. Cun- 
ningham recently entered his 75th 
year of service with the Carroll Coun- 
ty bank and its predecessor, the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. The 
92-year-old banker joined Farmers 
and Merchants in 1885. 

o 


The Bank of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, has elected 
James W. G. 
Woollcott vice- 
president in the 
commercial loan 
division. In addi- 
tion to these du- 
ties, he will super- 
vise the bank’s 
advertising and 
business develop- 
ment programs. 
Mr. Woollcott 
bank in 1950 and has 
assistant vice-president 





J.W.WOOLLCOTT 


joined the 

served as 

since 1957, 
. 

Vice-President John A, Graham has 
been appointed head of the invest- 
ment department of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Providence. 

. 

Robert McC. Jordan has been made 

an assistant vice-president at the 


Bankers Trust Company, New York 
« 

The Second Bank-State Street 

Trust Company, Boston, has elected 


Roger W. Cutler, Jr., and Sargent S. 
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R. W. CUTLER, JR. Ss. S. ROWE 


Boston bank elevates trust men 


Rowe vice-presidents in the personal 
trust department. Mr. Cutler has 
been a trust representative with the 
bank since 1954, and Mr. Rowe joined 
the bank in 1946. 


4 od 


New assistant vice-presidents at the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York City, are Ernst J. Kropp and 
Lloyd S. Stone. 


° 


William A. Brady is now auditor of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 

& 


Newly-named assistant vice-presi- 
dents at the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C., 
are D. W. Mowbray, W. A. Penning- 
ton, John Sumpter, Jr., and H. K. 
Willard, II. 


* 


The Provident Tradesmen’s Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadel- 
phia, has elected 
J. Kearsley 
Mitchell vice- 
president. Mr. 
Mitchell joined 
the Provident 
Trust Co. in 1952 
as a trust officer 
and was appoint- 
ed assistant vice- 
president in 1955. 
He was associated with Smith Barney 
Co. and Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co. prior to joining Provident. 


J. K. MITCHELL 


o 
Newly-elected president of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign 


Trade is George J. Messemer, vice- 
president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. Election of 
officers was made at the association’s 
annual meeting in Biloxi, Mississippi, 
recently. Vice-presidents of the asso- 
ciation are Leslie H. Dreyer, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Chi- 
cago; George H. Chittendon, vice- 
president, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York City; and Gus 
Riedlin, vice-president, California 
Bank, Los Angeles. George W. Tom- 











linson, assistant vice-president of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, was 
named treasurer, and the new secre- 
tary is Joseph R. Kenny of Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co., New York 
City. 
. 


New assistant vice-presidents at the 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
City, are Arthur B. Roy, Jr., George 
R. Hogg, Clifford M. Svikhart and 
Arthur K. Carlson. 


5 


Herbert J. Gitzinger and Herbert 
T. Riedeman have been promoted to 
vice-presidents at the Bank of Doug- 
las, Phoenix, Arizona. Eugene Red- 
fern has been named assistant vice- 
president. 

e 


Edward F. Baumer has joined the 
Union Bank, Los 
Angeles, as_ vice- 
president. He will 
assist in long- 
range planning 
and development 
at the bank, a 
newly - created 
position. Mr. 
Baumer has been 
vice-president of 





McCann _ Erick- E. F. BAUMER 
son, Inc., New 

York City, and director of its public 
relations affiliate, Communications 


Counselors, Inc. 
eo 


New assistant vice-president at the 
Hartford (Connecticut) National 
Bank and Trust Company is William 
J. Stanners. Herman H. Ungerer and 
George E. Slater have been named 
assistant cashiers. 

. 

Russell C. Hanchette has joined 
The First National Bank of Michigan 
City, Indiana, as vice-president. 

» 


and loan associa- 
tion has been chartered in Seattle, 
Washington, and is sponsored by 30 
residents who are principally of Chi- 
nese and Japanese descent. The 
United Savings and Loan Association 
will be headed by Robert Chinn, 
president; Thomas A. Alberg, vice- 
president; Toru Sakahara, secretary ; 
and Saxon Lew, treasurer. 

e 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City, has named Frank W. 
Bogardus, Jr. and Stuart Lindsay 
assistant vice-presidents. 


A new savings 


e 


A. R. Johnson, III, has been elected 
president of the American Bank & 
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Trust Company, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana, succeeding his father, A. R. 
Johnson, Jr., who has been named 
chief administrative officer. 


A 65-year career with the Commer- 
cial National Bank, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, which spanned the jobs 
from messenger to president, is be- 
ing celebrated by W. W. Thompson, 
president of the bank. 


a 


New assistant vice-president and 
full-time economist at the Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City, is 
Elmer M. Harmon. 

* 


B. W. Ferguson has been appointed 
vice-president of The United States 
National Bank of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

~ 

New vice-president and trust officer 
at the Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, is Daniel S. Frolen. 

> 


J. Wilbur Lewis, president and 
trustee of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York City, died recently 
of a heart attack suffered at a dinner 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
the bank. 

+ 


The First National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, has elected Albert P. Sossaman 
assistant vice-president. 

. 


Don L. Dormer has been promoted 
to vice-president 
and manager of 
the Oakland (Cal- 
ifornia) main of- 
fice of the Central 
Valley National 
3ank. Mr. Dormer 
joined the bank in 
1956 as assistant 
vice-president of 
the Oakland office 
and in 1957 was D. L. DORMER 
advanced to as- 
sistant vice-president and manager of 
the office. 

* 


The South Carolina National Bank, 
Columbia, has named Elwood V. Den- 
ton assistant vice-president. 


4 


Newly named assistant vice-presi- 
dents at the Fidelity Trust Company, 


Pittsburgh, are R. L. Conaway, L. E. | 


Dambaugh, and W. M. Stark. 
Sd 
Stockholder and supervisory ap- 
proval is awaited for the merger of 


the Peoples National Bank of Laurel, 
Delaware, with the Farmers Bank of 
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Weston’s Hand Weave (25%). Write Dept. BU 
for samples. 


Better Papers are made with cotton fiber 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dalton, Massachusetts 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 


W ESTO N PAPERS 


Leading Makers of : LETTERHEAD PAPERS « POLICY PAPERS + LEDGER PAPERS + INDEX BRISTOLS 
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the State of Delaware, Wilmington. 
Ira Lewis would become vice-presi- 
dent and Howard R. Elliott would 
become cashier of the Farmers Bank 
if the merger is approved. 


° 


Robert A. Whisner has been named 
vice-president and cashier to succeed 
Garnet W. O’Neil who is retiring 
from the Genesee Merchants Bank & 
Trust Co., Flint, Michigan. 


© 
The Nationwide Corporation of 


Columbus, Ohio, an Ohio holding 
company whose investments to date 


have been limited to insurance stocks, 
has purchased a majority stock inter- 
est in the Brunson Bank and Trust 
Company of Columbus and 97 per-« 
cent of the outstanding shares of the 
Brunson Savings and Loan Company. 
Paul Boardman, vice-president of 
Nationwide, and P. L. Thornbury, 
general counsel of the corporation, 


were named vice-presidents of the 
bank. 


od 


Floyd A. Oatman becomes presi- 
dent and David P. Radebaugh be- 
comes treasurer at the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Co-operative Bank. 
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EXEMPT 


BONDS 





The market at mid-year 1959 


Not in a quarter of a century has the investor—bank, 
institutional or individual—seen take-home income 
from top grade tax-exempt bonds to equal that avail- 
able in the first half of 1959. 

Our timely Mid-Year Survey of the Tax-Exempt Bond 
Market brings you up to date on this and other important 
developments, discusses supply and demand and interprets 
the trends and outlook for prices. It presents background 
information valuable to both the 


new investor and the seasoned 
individual or institutional buyer. 
Send without cost or obliga- 
tion for this helpful survey. You 
will receive in addition our tax 
comparison chart which shows 
the income required from tax- 
able investments to equal the 
take-home yield from tax-ex- 
empt bonds. Ask for folder ‘Bco7 






HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SoutH La Sate Street, Cuicaco 90° 35 Wat Street, New York 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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George R. Yerrall, 
named vice-president. 


¢ 


The National Bank of Westchester, 
White Plains, 
New York has 
named J. Frank 
Holahan vice- 
president. Mr. 
Holahan has been 
a supervisory re- 
view examiner for 
the Federal Re- 
serve system, and 
has served with 
J. F. HOLAHAN the Comptroller 

of the Currency 
since 1935. He has also been active 
as an instructor in the Inter-Agency 
Bank Examination School. 


III, has been 


+ 


It’s sixty years in banking, all in 
The First National Bank of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, for Charles P. Reilly, 
assistant cashier who recently cele- 
brated the anniversary of his starting 
date in May, 1899. 


° 


R. E. Richardson and Timothy J. E. 
Keeler have been named assistant 
vice-presidents at The Fairfield Coun- 
ty Trust Company, Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut. 

* 


John A. Hime has joined the River 
Oaks State Bank, Houston, Texas, as 
vice-president. 

+ 


Succeeding C. W. Bailey as presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee, is Edward M. 
Norman. Mr. Bailey has been named 
chairman. 

— 


The Western Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank, McKeesport, has named 
Archie W. Mabon vice-president. 

a 


The newly-chartered Southgate 
State Bank, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, will be headed by H. C. Gerber, 
president, and G. G. Caldwell, execu- 
tive vice-president and cashier. 

. 


New assistant vice-president of the 
Artisans’ Savings Bank, Wilmington, 
Delaware, is Paul H. Horsey. 

Sd 


The State Bank of Albany, New 
York, has named its first women offi- 
cers. They are Miss Kathryn G. Karl 
and Miss Sally Allen, newly-named 
assistant cashiers. 


* 


The new Lakeside (Colorado) Na- 
tional Bank will be headed by J. Ker- 
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nan Weckbaugh as chairman, Don 

Carney as president, and Russell E. 

Wright as vice-president and cashier. 
° 


At the newly-organized Suburban 
Bank, Henrico County, Virginia, Ira 
E. Price has been elected president, 
and Clifford M. Beasley has been 
made cashier and secretary. 

Sa 


A new public relations service for 
banks of modest size has been opened 
in Chicago, under the name of its 
organizer, Edward G. Lucht. 

a 


Francis P. Burns, vice-president of 
The Beneficial Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia, has been named to the 
Pennsylvania Banking Board. 

6 


Controlling interest in the Cenial 
Industrial Bank, Brooklyn, has been 
purchased by a group of businessmen 
headed by Al Kevelson. Mr. Kevelson 
has been named chairman. 


. 


Harold Ohlendorf, vice-president 
of the Merchants & Planters Bank, 
West Memphis, Arkansas, has been 
elected a director of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company. 


e 


Pierre Buhlmann has been elected 
treasurer of the American Install- 
ment Credit Corporation, New York 
City. 

+ 

Ralph M. Fox has been named 
president of the Easton-Taylor Trust 
Company, St. Louis, succeeding the 
late William L. Gregory. 


aa 


The Erie County Savings Bank, 
3uffalo, New 
York, has elected 
William F. 
Schreiber  vice- 
president and 
comptroller. Mr. 
Schreiber, who 
has been with the 
bank since 1933, 
has served as as- 
sistant auditor 
and accountant, W. F. SCHREIBER 
chief accountant, 
assistant comptroller, and has served 
as comptroller since 1951. 

4 

Moreland H. Smith has joined the 
Peoples Bank, Mt. Jackson, Virginia, 
as vice-president and cashier. 

The newly-created post of vice- 
president-finance and treasurer at the 


Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, goes 
to William R. Wilson. 
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BANK PLANNED 
RFI FILES FOR A 
i BANK 






These attractive Record Files are designed to 
meet specific bank needs. There is a file to 
house each size record. Record Files can grow 
with your ever expanding filing department. They 
can be added one, ten or a hundred at a time. 
NYLO-GLIDE Files are so reasonably priced that 
they may be used economically for the storing 

of inactive records . . . AND — they are so attractive and operate : 
so easily that they can be used as an active reference file. Really a Dual-Purpose File. 
You can’t see all of the quality that is built into NYLO-GLIDE 


Steel Record Files, but year after year of faultless service will 
prove to you that no finer file was ever built. 








NF4817 MICRO FILM FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
12” wide, 44%” high. 


N3-4631 THREE COMPARTMENT 
DEPOSIT TICKETS or CHECKS 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
3%” wide, 7%” high. 
NF21350 TWO DRAWER N606 LEGAL FILE 

For 5x 8” Card (Guide Height). Inside drawer dimensions: 


Inside drawer dimensions: 15%4’ wide, 10%,"’ high. 
5¥4" wide, 8%” high, ” : 


NF21-144D 


NF21-144D TWO DRAWER FILE 
For 5x 3” Cards. 

Inside drawer dimensions: 
5%" wide, 35¢” high. 


N4951 LEDGER SHEET FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: Inside drawer dimensions: 
12%" wide, 12%" high. 9” wide, 44%” high. 


Thousands of Satisfied Customers Are Now Using 


G NYLO-GLIDE Files. 


N491 LETTER SIZE FILE 
Inside drawer dimensions: 
12%," wide, 10%,"’ high. 


NF3617 CHECK FILES 











n4oi 0 s«sNF4817 
mm er 


RECORD FILES INC. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Dept. BCH 


Please send complete information about Bank 
Planned RFI FILES. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING *% ANOTHER REPORT FROM 
The First NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON IN ITS 175th YEAR 


kor 175 years — 








Sign of smooth sailing 
for overseas business 


On July 5, 1784, when The FIRST 
opened its doors for business, a few small 
ships handled this country’s entire world 
trade. This bank was one of the first to back 
these overseas ventures with hard cash. 
Today, as billions of tons of goods crisscross 
the world by land, sea and air, The FIRST 
is still a leader in world-wide banking. 

As our customers have grown and pros- 
pered, so have we. To expedite our overseas 
operations, we maintain offices in New York, 
London and in key Latin American markets. 
The FIRST has become the largest bank in 
New England, and one of the foremost inter- 
national banks in the United States. 

In our 175 years, we’ve had the good for- 
tune to play a leading role in the commercial 
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history of this country. Today, as dollars 
from The FIRST flow to and from every 
corner of the globe, we are proud of the repu- 
tation we have earned with businessmen 
everywhere: bankers to New England— bankers 
to the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
IN NEW YORK: Represented by The First Bank of 
Boston (International), 2 Wall St. 
OFFICES IN: 
ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. 
Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. 
Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, 
Sancti Spiritus. 

IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall 

St., London, E.C. 3, England. 
CABLE: “Massnat”’ International Telex Number: 

BS1 (Boston). 
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SEE COVER :—Gnomes galore fas- 
cinate savings-minded youngsters at 
Vangs Sparebank. 





Children’s Department 


A novel children’s department has 
whetted the savings appetites of 
Norwegian youngsters, who are 
“gathering in increasing numbers to 
deposit their ores and krones in 
savings accounts at the Fairy Tale 
Room recently opened at the Vangs 
Sparebank in Hamar. 

The special savings department, 
shown below, is decorated in motifs 
from various Norwegian folk tales. 
These murals, which encompass the 
whole room, were done by Christian 
Stenersen, a famous artist, who is 
in charge of decorations at the 
National Theater in Oslo. 

In addition to the hobgoblins and 


other attractions aimed at the young- 
sters, the department is equipped 


with a wire recorder and loud 
speakers. Magnetic tapes of the 
music of composer-singer Alf Proys- 
sen are played throughout the day. 

The Fairy Tale Room has been a 
great success. Since it opened, the 
bank has taken in more than 1,000 
krone ($140.50) daily in small 
amounts from children, who are 
learning the value of thrift and 
enjoying it, too. 


° ° e 


Cheaper Home Loans 
Available in Britain 


Home loan interest rates were re- 
duced from 6 per cent to 54% per cent 
in England on July 1. 

This marks a significant improve- 
ment in the financial position of the 





“Building Societies” (the co-opera- 
tive home loans associations who are 
responsible for most lending for 
house purchases in the U.K.). Build- 
ing societies have established a long 
record of stability, both in the rates 
they pay their own “shareholders” 
and in the rates they charge bor- 
rowers. When the Bank Rate went 
up from 5 per cent to 7 per cent in 
1957 the Building Societies did not 
put up their own rates; but neither 
did they put them down after five 
cuts in the Bank Rate, which has 
gradually been reduced to 4 per cent. 


This stability on the downswing 
has come in for considerable criti- 
cism. Last time the Bank Rate was 
4 per cent, in 1952, the critics point 
out, building society lending rates 
were 4% per cent. The societies 
have, however, several good replies. 
First, they must pay more for the 


Murals in Fairy Tale Room depict the key episodes of favorite Norwegian folk tales 


Upper left photo shows entrance to enchanting savings department. Middle photo provides example of detail in murals. Far right 
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is view of main lobby as seen from children’s area. Bottom photos are closeups of other wall murals 
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money they borrow, chiefly because 
of the competition of the Govern- 
ment-sponsored National Savings 
Movemenf. Also, demand for house 
loans has increased considerably. ‘* 

The flow of funds into the Societies 
is, however, improving. And follow- 
ing the Budget changes the “com- 
posite” rate of income tax paid by the 
societies has fallen from 27.9 to 25.6 
per cent, making it possible to reduce 
borrowers’ rates from 6 to 5% per 
cent. Tax-free rates paid to the So- 
cieties’ own shareholders will fall 
only %4 per cent, from 3% to 34 
per cent. 


Suggestion Plans Cut 
Costs, Boost Morale 


Employee suggestions are being 
used to great advantage by De 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, and the Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited, Melbourne. 
Both banks are stressing efficiency 
and encouraging staff members to 
submit ideas to improve operations. 

The Australian institution, as an 
added incentive to its regular sug- 
gestion plan, occasionally declares 
an “open season” for suggestions 
aimed specifically at procedural im- 
provements and the elimination of 
unnecessary paper work. The open 
season usually lasts for a month. The 
latest effort bagged 609 separate 
ideas, and about 20 per cent of these 
were adopted. 

The bank hopes to improve upon 
this record in the next open season 
and has distributed a 12-page book- 
let to its 7,500 employees. It is 
entitled “Your Suggestion Scheme.” 


Outlines improvements needed 
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“Don’t hold on to the idea’ 


It details areas where improvements 
are needed, the procedure for sug- 
gesting changes, and other features 
of the program. 

The Australia and New Zealand 
Bank provides a special £100 ($225) 
award to the person who submits the 
best suggestion of the year. 

De Twentsche Bank has had a 
steady increase in the number of 
suggestions received each year. 
Nearly one out of every three of the 
suggestions has received a _ cash 
award, ranging from 12 guilders 
($3.18) to 150 guilders ($39.75). It 
also passes out 10 guilder prizes for 
ideas not adopted but having merit. 

The suggestion committee meets 
once a week to decide on the various 
suggestions it receives. These are 
judged on the basis of so many points 
for originality, planning involved, 
hey much effort went into the idea, 
whether it is in the employee’s sphere 
of operation or not, and how much 
money will be saved through its appli- 
cation. The number of points received 
determines the cash award. The two 
top suggestions of the year are 
granted special 100 and 50 guilder 
bonus prizes. 

To stimulate a better flow of ideas, 
the suggestion committee has created 
bulletin board posters, such as the 
one shown above, encouraging em- 
ployee participation. 
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Rival Trade Area Talks 
Held Behind Closed Doors 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Austria, Switzerland and Por- 
tugal are currently engaged in closed 
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door sessions that could produce a 
rival free trade area in Europe. 

The “outer seven,” as they are 
called, met early last month in Stock- 
holm to discuss ways of clearing 
obstacles to a new common market 
that would be patterned after the 
European Economic Community of 
West Germany, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. 

A Swedish delegate said the ulti- 
mate aim of the talks is to bring 
all 17 member countries of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation into one large free trade 
group. 

The alliance of the outer seven, if 
it materializes, is expected to provide 
for elimination of all tariffs among 
the members by January 1, 1964. 
This would be accomplished through 
five anuual 20 per cent cuts, as pro- 
posed by Scandinavian representa- 
tives. 

Meantime, there are a number of 
problems to be resolved. British 
paper, fishing, metal, machine tool 
and watch industries, for instance, 
would face strong competition in a 
free trade alliance including Sweden, 
Norway and Switzerland. Denmark 
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New camp formed 


might run into difficulties on agricul- 
tural exports to Germany. Austria 
faces the toughest position. Under 
the peace treaty it cannot join Euro- 
mart, so it is caught between the 
Common Market countries and the 
communist bloc. Business support 
would be needed in all the seven coun- 
tries. This has been partially accom- 
plished through the free trade area 
talks held last year. 

The swift reduction in tariffs would 
certainly favor producers in the new 
trade area against competition from 
Common Market countries. This 
might well sway businessmen to more 
active support of the program. 
West Germany, meanwhile, is un- 
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AUSTRALIA 


for your Industry? 





What is the market potential? 


How will I be served as to 
communications, water 
and power? 


Has Australia good labour 


How about wage scales 
and taxation? 


What governs company 
for mation? 


You can find the answers 
to these and other vital 
questions in a fact-filled 
booklet ‘Establishment 

of Industry in Australia,” 
Write for a FREE 

copy today, to: 


General Manager’s Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


The Manager 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 








A:N:Z 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND = 
BANK LIMITED ‘a 








dergoing a wave of protectionism 
that could spur the outer seven talks. 
The Bonn was considered Britain’s 
strongest ally in the free trade area 
discussions. Recently, however, C. 
Neumann, vice-president of the 
German Federation of Industries, 
launched a campaign for higher tar- 
iffs. This runs counter to Economic 
Minister Erhard’s call for price re- 
ductions to meet consumer resistance 
toward purchase of vital products. 


° ° os 


Optimism Reigns at 
Mexican Bankers Meet 


Optimism prevailed at the 25th 
annual convention of the Mexican 
Bankers Association held at Torreon, 
one of the great cotton raising cen- 
ters of Mexico. Pledges of coopera- 
tion and continued strong support of 
governmental policies also echoed 
through the chamber halls as 700 
bankers and government officials ap- 
plauded the speakers at the three-day 
meeting. 

Keynote speaker was the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Lic. Antonio Ortiz 
Menas, who dis- 
cussed the rise in 
the Mexican econ- 
omy and immedi- 
ate prospects and 
goals of the coun- 
try. He also drew 
cheers when he 
noted that the 
peso would not be 
subjected to fur- 
ther devaluation. 

The convention 
had a truly international flavor, with 
bankers from the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Switzerland, Japan, 
Australia, Canada, Argentina, Cuba, 
Panama, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Puerto Rico in attendance. 





A. LEGORETTA 
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Support pledges and rosy predictions were prevalent at 25th annual Mexican bank meeting 


The new M.B.A. president is 
Augustine Legoretta, general man- 
ager of the Banco National de Mex- 
ico City. Francisco F. Maldonado, 
general manager of Cia General de 
Aceptaciones, Monterrey, was named 
M.B.A. vice-president. 
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Economie Review 


Banks the world over are noted for 
the many economic reports, booklets 
and newsletters they send to cus- 
tomers and correspondents. Few 
financial institutions, however, go 
into these studies as thoroughly as 
does the Bank of Korea, Seoul. It 
publishes a voluminous “Annual 
Economic Review” each spring. 

The study usually runs more than 
650 pages, summarizing the major 
changes in Korean industry, farming 
and banking. Many of these reviews 
are based on newspaper and magazine 


Comprehensive study 
































articles to provide an impartial view 
of conditions in the country. These 
digests cover past performances and 
future trends in every segment of 
the economy, and are supplemented 
by charts and statistics. 

World-wide trends are also covered 
in the economic review. These reports 
outline the cost of living, national 
incomes, money supplies, foreign 
exchange holdings, and a number of 
topics over a 10-year to 20-year 
period making it an excellent refer- 
ence tool. 
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Decimal Quotations 


London banks dealing in the for- 
eign exchange market have recently 
switched over to a decimal system of 
quotation for the dollar and most of 
the main Continental currencies. 
Previously rates had been expressed 
in terms of fractions of the currency 
units concerned. 

The changeover enables the banks 
to quote smaller margins between 
buying and selling rates. In place of 
a previous spread of about 1/16 cent 
in the sterling/dollar rate the margin 
looks like it is settling down to about 
0.02 cents in normal circumstances. 
This narrowing of the range should 
make it easier for the London foreign 
exchange market to withstand con- 
tinental competition. 

These developments have, however, 
been confined to the professional 
market. There has not been a similar 
contraction in the margins between 
buying and selling rates for the 
banks’ ordinary customers. To make 
sure of this the banks have decided 
to continue quoting fractions in over- 
the-counter dealings. For a large 
commercial transfer of sterling for 
dollars, or vice versa, the margin 
between buying and selling rates is 
likely to be about 1/16 of a cent. 
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For a smaller transaction, say $300, | 
it may be just over one-half of one 




















cent. And for transactions in notes 
the margin may be even larger. 
. * * 

Common Market Booklet 
| Outlines Industrial Needs 
The Banque Internationale a Lux- 
embourg has published a 21-page 
: booklet providing information on the 
7 SS 

| "Luxembourg 
| and the Common Market ~ 
Establishment 
of New Industrial Enterprises 
w 
Je 1959 
d 
of 
d 
d 
ts 
al Published by 
n Banque —— Luxembourg 
»f 2a, Boulevard Royal 
Luxembourg 
ir Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
feo 
Very receptive to capital 

re various formalities involved in set- 
ly ting up industrial firms in the Grand 
sf Duchy of Luxembourg. 
sf It discusses taxation, labor and so- PHOTO BY JAPAN AIR LINES 
S. cial charges placed on foreign con- 
d cerns, and other governmental re- Need a contact in the Far East? 
y strictions that foreign operators 

must take into account. The booklet One call will put the vast facilities of the “Hongkong Bank” to work for 
3 points out that the government is : 
* receptive to capital investment and you. Through its 41 branches throughout the Far East, 
of is quite liberal in its policies. the “Hongkong Bank” offers service that is fast, information that is current. 
it Copies of the booklet can be ob- : : 
i tained by writing the Bank at 2 At your disposal, too, are the offices of the Bank’s 
it bis Boulevard Royal, Luxembourg, aliforni ie oe : 
* Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. California subsidiary in San Francisco and 
id Pa Los Angeles, or its agency in New York. Call now... for a banking 
n . 
‘a Municipal Loans More contact backed by 94 years of experience. 

Competitive in England 
r, The efforts of local authorities 
al to attract more small savings are SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 
= bringing fresh competition to the San Francisco: 80 Sutter Street 
a English banker. Los Angeles: 212 West Seventh Street 
' Some municipalities are now tak- (Van Nuys Building) 
4 ing small sums, as little as £1,000 
, ($2,800), which can be withdrawn at 
e seven days’ notice. One authority bas | THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
been offering 34% per cent for de- 4 bai . 
yr its of this kind. This compares A subsidiary of the largest British bank headquartered in the Far East. 
n — : : : HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OFFICES AT 72 WALL STREET, NEW YORK (AGENT: 
* with 2 per cent offered by the banks | 8. p. MASSEY)/LONDON /PARIS/ HAMBURG /HONG KONG /JAPAN /INDIA/PHILIPPINES/ BORNEO /CEYLON /BURMA 
ie for time deposits. INDONESIA/MALAYA/SINGAPORE/VIETNAM/CAMBODIA/THAILAND Member Fedora! Deposit Insurcnce Corporation 
t Another innovation is the mort- 
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gage loan with a sliding scale of in- 
terest rates. Under this scheme the 
lender can ask for his money back 
at any time over the life of the loan, 
which may be up to five years. But 
the longer he waits the higher the 
rate of interest he receives. In a 
typical case the rate is 34% per cent 
in the first six months and then rises 
by % per cent at six-monthly inter- 
vals until six per cent is reached. 
Over a period of five years this gives 
an average return of about 514 per 
cent. 


Banking Saga 


The rise of a great Australian bank 
is vividly recorded in the 430-page 
book, “Gold and Paper,” recently re- 
leased by the National Bank of Aus- 
tralasia, Ltd., Melbourne. 

Written by Geoffrey Blainey, the 
book describes the turbulent gold 
rushes of the 1850’s, when the bank 
was formed, and carries the reader 
through the next 100. years in the 
bank’s growth. The land boom, the 
bank crashes, the financing of na- 
tional development, the depression, 
and bank nationalism are all recorded 
in this impartial history. 

Well-illustrated with memorabilia, 
the book serves as more than a record 
of the National Bank of Australasia, 











For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hond in Japan, contact... 


rm FUJT BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 
Branches Throughout Japan 


New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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Record of growth 


it stands out as a tribute to the many 
pioneers who developed Australia’s 
banking system. 
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Germany’s Banks 
Regain Power 


In the past year Germany’s major 
commercial banks have reclaimed the 
important position they held in the 
prewar years. The Deutsche Bank, 
Dresdner Bank and Commerz Bank 
are the “big three” of Western Ger- 
many’s commercial banks. They main- 
tain regional semiautonomous central 
head-offices in Frankfurt, the finan- 
cial center of the country; Dussel- 
dorf, the industrial center; and the 
seaport of Hamburg. 

These three banks were “atomized” 
or broken up into smaller units in the 
immediate postwar period as part of 
the allied occupation policy. They 
have completed the amalgamation 
of their component parts. 

Guiding the entire West German 
banking system is the government’s 
central bank, the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank. 

The fourth largest commercial 
bank is also the result of recent amal- 
gamations of the Gemeinwirtschaft 
banks, and is operated on the same 
principle as the “big three” banks 
with regional head-offices. 

In addition to these four large 
commercial banks, Western Germany 
has a number of regional commercial 
banks, with branches in the area or 
state in which they operate. 

There is a group of private banks, 
some of which date back over 150 
years. Their business varies from 
specialized institutions formed by 
large industrial groups for their own 
banking purposes, and some are ordi- 





nary commercial banks, mostly one 
unit organizations. 

Savings banks are important in 
Western Germany. They are owned 
largely by municipalities and some 
maintain a number of branches in 
their own community. The operations 
of the savings banks are co-ordinated 
by twelve Girozentrale or Landers- 
banks, which are usually owned joint- 
ly by the savings banks and the pro- 
vincial or state governments. These 
banks engage in commercial business, 


sometimes of considerable impor- 
tance. 
In recent months the central 


Deutsche Bundesbank has encour- 
aged German bankers and the public 
to make investments abroad. The 
message has made its mark, for in 
the first quarter of 1959, private in- 
vestors purchased $87 millions in 
foreign securities. The total equalled 
purchases made between May, 1956, 
when West Germans were first al- 
lowed to buy foreign securities, and 
the end of 1958. 

About $64.6 million of the Janu- 
ary-March, 1959, purchases were in 
securities of Common Market coun- 
tries. Private investors have $39.3 
million abroad on a long-term basis. 

Meantime, the commercial banks 
have added to their foreign invest- 
ments in time deposits and money 
market securities. These reached the 
$487 million level on March 30, 1959. 


. a e 


Bard’s Gallery Converted 
to Branch Facility 


Martins Bank Ltd., Liverpool, 
England, has opened a new branch in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, only about two 
minutes walk from William Shake- 
speare’s birthplace. The property has 


Little remodeling needed 
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a recorded history of five centuries. 

In medieval times it belonged to 
Stratford’s Guild of the Holy Cross 
and was occupied as an inn known as 
the Angel. It was an important hos- 
telry in Shakespeare’s time, under 
the tenure first of Rafe, and then 
Arthur Cawdrey, both prominent 
townsmen. 

During the last century the prem- 
ises were occupied by a succession of 
drapers, until Mr. A. Whitcombe 
restored the house and opened it in 
1913 as an antique shop and tearoom, 
known as the Shakespeare Gallery. 

The building, shown above, is a 
half-timbered structure typical of 
many to be found in the Stratford 
of the “Bard of Avon.” It lent itself 
admirably to conversion to a branch 
facility, with a minimum of altera- 
tions. One of the major changes was 
to put in a drop ceiling. Existing 
steel columns were incorporated into 
the counter screen behind the tellers. 


° eo ° 


Argentine Bank Strike 


The nine-week Argentine bank 
strike began to fizzle out in mid-June, 
although rioting within the official 
banking institutes continued. 

The harm done by this strike is as 
yet unappraised. However, the strike 
resulted in serious upheavals both in 
official and private sectors: the state, 
for instance, suffered because the set- 
tlement date for income tax payment 
had to be postponed. 

The degree of interruption of 
banking services varied among 
banks: it was virtually impossible to 
make deposits other than of cash or 
checks drawn on the main offices of 
these banks. Seventeen private banks 
established a restricted clearing. Not 
even this system was functioning 
smoothly since several private banks 
limited the number of checks which 
they were willing to accept. Other 
banks, therefore, accumulated a con- 
siderable number of uncleared checks. 
It is estimated that only about 20 
per cent of such accumulations in 
banks could be cleared. 

Despite the non-collectibility of 
checks, some banks were accepting 
them in deposits and allowed clients 
to draw against them to a certain 
extent. This practice could not be 
agreed upon generally. 

The government appealed for an 
all-out effort by bank managements, 
which during the last phase of the 
strike managed to accept checks 
drawn on other banks and allowed 
clients to draw against such un- 
cleared deposits. Otherwise, a com- 
plete breakdown in the financial me- 
chanism of Argentine economy would 
have occurred. 
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One result of the strike was the 
declaring of Buenos Aires’ down- 
town banking district as a military 
zone. Soldiers with bayonets out are 
still patrolling the street, while heavy 
police contingents guard banks. 

Reasons for the strike are mani- 
fold: inflation, cost of living increase, 
opposition to the government’s liber- 
alized oil policy, and to its austerity 
program. 

The immediate cause of the bank 
strike was the government’s repeal 
of the escalator clause for bank 
clerks, which several months ago was 
included in the wage agreement be- 
tween the government and the Ar- 





gentine Bank Employees Union. 
Under the clause, bank clerk wages 
were tied to the cost of living index 
and were to be increased in relation 
to its rise. The government found out 
that this was impracticable, since it 
would destroy the price and wage 
policy on which the stabilization pro- 
gram rests. 

Thus, the legally justified bank 
clerk demands became a key issue 
because—if successful—they would 
have started demands by other un- 
ions, and the peso would have started 
another round of snow-balling down- 
hill. The stoppage was the second 
Argentine bank strike within a year. 
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The distance is not important. They could make verifications 
from 300 feet, or even 6,000 feet if necessary, because they are 
using Diamond’s Closed Circuit Television Equipment. 


Tellers maintain complete customer contact since there is no 
need to leave their area to check records. Nor, is there a need 
to keep costly duplicate records at the Tellers’ stations. When 
a Teller wishes to verify a signature or balance, he simply 
speaks to Accounting through the handy intercom and asks for 
the record. As soon as the record is placed in front of the TV 
camera, the Teller sees it on the viewer at his station. Signature 
or balance verified! 


The camera, built into a standard filing cabinet installed in the 
Accounting Department, “sees” the required record and sends 
a detailed, accurate picture of it to the Teller’s viewer at the 
speed of light. Thus the records are seen instantaneously, ac- 
curately and privately by the Teller. The Accounting Depart- 
ment clerk sees a television presentation identical to the one 
being viewed privately by the Teller or Tellers with TV viewers. 


The Diamond Closed Circuit Television installation at Fairfield 
National consists of a Diamond Model 500 system which offers 
compactness, long service life without attention, and the ability 
to reproduce fine detail. Ideal features for a wide variety of 
record viewing applications. 


For information about closed circuit television applications in 
your establishment, please contact Diamond Power Specialty 
Corporation, Electronics Division, Lancaster, Ohio. 








this signature VERIFIED... 
from a distance of 172 feet! 












Tellers at the Fairfield National Bank in 
Lancaster, Ohio are making visual signature 
and bank balance verifications accurately, 
privately, and instantly without leaving their 
stations. 
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Tropical, Other Offices 

Canadian banks are building new 
bank structures in the Caribbean and 
Latin America areas. The Royal Bank 
of Canada, for example, has a new 
branch on Trafalgar Square in 
Bridgetown, Barbados. Because of 
the brilliant sunshine on the island, 
this modern structure does not have 
glass wall construction. 

The two-story high windows of 
the bank carry permanent louvers to 
deflect the sunlight. Glass bricks are 
effectively used above the recessed 
entranceway. The branch is air-con- 
ditioned. 

The Royal Bank of Canada is also 
building a new $300,000 modernistic 
branch at Duke and Barry Streets, 
in Kingston, Jamaica. It will be 
ready for use late this year. The 
two-story branch will have a strik- 
ing aluminum grill across the fa- 
cade, and a cement canopy whose 
underside will be finished in color- 
ful mosaics. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia Trust 
Company (Bahamas) Limited, 
formed last year with head-office at 


Nassau, Bahamas, has also been 
registered in Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad, and Tobago, all in the 


Caribbean area. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has been 
active in the West Indies since its 
formation at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in 1832. Its present expansion is to 
keep pace with the growing need for 
trust services in the Caribbean. As- 
sociated with the bank in the trust 
company are three British com- 
panies, Eagle Star Insurance Com- 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 
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Trafalgar Square branch, Royal Bank of Canada, Bridgetown, Barbados 


Busy Caribbean area is experiencing renewed branch emphasis 


pany Ltd.; Philip Hill, Higginson & 
Co., London investment brokers with 
a substantial interest in Harriman, 
Ripley & Co., Inc., New York; and 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, inter- 
national engineering and construc- 
tion firm. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
opened a new branch at the Pineap- 
ple Place shopping area at Ocho Rios, 
Jamaica. 


The Toronto- Dominion Bank, 
meantime, is slated to start construc- 
tion this fall of a 14-story building 
in Montreal at the corner of St. 
James and McGill Streets. The bank 
will occupy two floors of the build- 


Low, modern tellers counter follows branch’s semi-circular design 


Gore and Queen Street branch, Imperial Bank of Canada, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
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ing, and rent out the top 12 floors in 
the heart of the financial district. The 
building will be of glass, stainless 
steel, and limestone construction. It 
will be ready for occupancy in 1961. 
Imperial Bank of Canada has uti- 
lized a corner location at Gore and 
Queen Streets, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., with a one story semi-circular 
glass-front branch. The floor to ceil- 
ing glass front of the building is 
broken near the top by a large sign 
carrying the bank’s name. Wooden 
counters in the banking room fit the 
curved outline of the exterior. 


° * . 


Credit Outlook 

Canadian banks are exercising 
every care to see that total bank loans 
do not increase, Ulric Roberge, re- 
tiring president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association stated at the 
annual meeting at Montebello, Que- 
bec, on June 12. 

“This condition will continue and 
intensify as long as the money supply 
remains fixed and the demand. for 
bank credit continues to grow,” he 
said. “Until such time as those re- 
sponsible for national monetary 
policy decide, in the light of their 
appraisal of relevant circumstances, 
that some further increase in the 
money supply may be permitted, the 
banks have no alternative but to 
exercise the utmost care in the han- 
dling of their credit facilities, in 
order to avoid any significant in- 
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crease in the over-all total of bank 
loans.” 


Mr. Roberge, general manager of 
the Banque Canadienne Nationale, 
Montreal, emphasized that the banks 
would make “every effort to see 
that small borrowers, including the 
personal borrower, will receive fair 
treatment in this period of increased 
demand for bank credit against a 
static money supply.” 


He reported that since the begin- 
ning of this year personal savings 
in banks have increased rapidly to a 
new all-time high of $7.1 billion, “an 
accumulation of stored-up purchasing 
power that is particularly significant 
when the economy shows every sign 
of a speed-up.” 

In reviewing banking operations in 
the past nine years, Mr. Roberge re- 
ported a total of 1,531,569 personal 
and farm loans at the beginning of 
this year representing 85 per cent of 
all loans on bank books. Since March 
1954, when banks were permitted to 
make loans on approved housing, the 
banks have made mortgage loans of 
$1,117 million providing for 109,000 
new houses. They have provided $127 
million in 122,300 loans for home im- 
provements under government legis- 
lation. In this period the number of 
bank branches has jumped from 3,650 


to 4,700, and banking staffs from 
44,161 to 62,409. 

Over this span the banks have 
added $500 million in capital through 
issuance of new shares, providing 
funds to cope with expanded business 
volume. Mr. Roberge reported that 
the number of bank shareholders has 
grown from 61,800 in 1950 to 88,496 
at the beginning of this year. Cana- 
dians now represent 79 per cent of all 
bank shareholders, own 72.71 per 
cent of all bank stock. 


e & ° 


Communication of Ideas 


Clarity and conciseness are the 
main themes of a new booklet pub- 
lished by the Royal Bank of Canada. 
The booklet contains 12 of the Bank’s 
“Monthly letters,” all dealing on the 
subject of “Communication of Ideas.” 

The selections, written by John R. 
Heron at the head office in Montreal, 
cover such topics as “On saying what 
you mean,” “Writing an article,” 
“How to get information,” and “On 
writing a letter.” Each selection 
gives the communicator the basic 
points to follow. 

In a foreword to the compilation, 
James Muir, president and chairman 
of the Bank, states “there is a need 
in these days for a wider base of 
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regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,”’ just published as a service to 
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Basic points to follow 


understanding among all people if we 
are to avoid the mental wear and 
tear that is caused by incomplete or 
misleading communication. Business 
itself will benefit if we express our 
meanings clearly, say what we wish 
to say, and communicate in the prop- 
er words the result of our straight 
thinking.” 


° e ° 


Mortgage Lending 


The annual report of the Dominion 
Mortgage and Investments Associa- 
tion points out that the higher price 
of land and construction costs, to- 
gether with the continuing tendency 
towards a larger house, accounted for 
the average loan approved in 1958 
reaching $11,730, as compared to 
$10,560 in 1957, $9,042 in 1954, and 
$4,600 in 1946. 

At year-end, Association members 
held $3,277 million in mortgages, 
accounting for 77.7 per cent of total 
assets of member loan companies, 
36.4 per cent of trust company assets, 
and 42.7 per cent of the assets of life 
insurance firms. Residential proper- 
ties accounted for 84 per cent of total 
mortgages. 

In dealing with capital expendi- 
tures the Department of Trade and 
Commerce stated that “the large vol- 
ume of housing contemplated for 
1959 coming so closely upon the 
record volume of 1958 raises ques- 
tions as to the presence of sufficient- 
ly strong economic demand to absorb 
all of the expected completions. These 
questions would seem to call for con- 
tinued caution on the part of mort- 
gage lenders.” 

A. Hazlett Lemmon, vice-president 
and treasurer of Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto, was elected 
president of the 48-member Domin- 
ion Mortgage and Investments Asso- 
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ciation, succeeding O. B. Thornton, 
president of the Montreal Trust 
Company, Toronto. Wilfred P. Greg- 
ory, managing director of the Brit- 
ish Mortgage and Trust Company, 
Stratford, Ont., was elected first vice- 
president, and J. K. Macdonald, 
president of the Confederation Life 
Association, Toronto, as second vice- 
president. Jules E. Fortin, Toronto, 
was re-appointed secretary-treasurer. 

As retiring president, O. B. Thorn- 
ton warned against inflation, stating 
that “monetary and fiscal policies 
themselves cannot achieve success 
against inflationary pressures. If we, 
as a people, are not wholeheartedly 
opposed to inflation in our own self- 
interest, whether we be consumers, 
producers, managers, financiers or 
union members, then nothing really 
can be or will be accomplished to- 
wards holding the line.” 


e ° ° 


Bank Shares 

Imperial Bank of Canada has of- 
fered 224,000 new shares at $40 a 
share, par value $10, to shareholders 
of record on May 8 on the basis of 
one new share for every five shares 
held. The bank’s shares were trading 
at $79 on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change when the offer was made. The 
new share issue increases the com- 
bined paid-up capital and rest ac- 
count of the bank to $53,760,000. 


° ° ° 


Management Changes 

H. D. Scott, superintendent of the 
British and foreign department of 
the Imperial Bank of Canada, has 
been named assistant general man- 
ager of the bank’s international de- 
partment. He is succeeded by A. G. 
Robinson as superintendent of the 
British and foreign department. 

Three new assistant general man- 
agers have been chosen by the Bank 
of Nova Scotia. 
C. G. Webster, 
who has been in 
charge of the 
bank’s New York 
office since 1948, 
will continue 
there as an as- 
sistant general 
manager. Clifford 
J. Ash, supervisor 
of branches, now ¢, g, WEBSTER 
is an assistant 
general manager at the _ general 
head-office at Toronto. Walter S. 
Bond, supervisor of staff, will be as- 
sistant general manager in charge of 
personnel. 

Harry Randall, comptroller of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia at the Toronto 
headquarters, has been picked as as- 
sistant to the president, a new post. 
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Gentlemen: 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
New York Agency, 
37 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet on 


Income Taxes and Other Legislation. 
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If so, you will find concise, helpful 
information in the completely 
revised new edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 
Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
Affecting Canadian Enterprises. 

You can obtain your free copy of 
this BNS booklet by filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. 


Chicago Representative: 


Board of Trade Bldg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 
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Savings 
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115 WEST MONROE ‘STREET—CHICAGO 90 


June 10, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . $158,254,020.62 
U. S. Government Securities.......... 168,900,786.66 
State and Municipal Securities........ 64,397,043.41 
Other Bonds and Securities............ 5,167,034.32 
*Loans and Discounts................. 322,906,774.48 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock........... 1,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 115,997.63 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. 4,506,193.49 
Bank Premises...............e+2+e++++- 10,000,000.00 

Total............$735,447,850.61 


*Includes $12,000,000 Federal Reserve Funds Loaned 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits. .. $575,503,084.21 
Time Deposits...... 92,398,775.86 
Total Deposits....... wee eee e+ $667,901,860.07 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1959........ 500,000.00 
IL cinvediecissvdecrseoncsene 115,997.63 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc....... 8,882,702.17 
General Contingency Reserve........ 7,500,000.00 
Capital..............$ 20,000,000.00 
Surplus.............. 20,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.... 10,547,290.74 
Total Capital Funds # 50,547,290.74 
Total............$735,447,850.61 














United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$46,906,645 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 


*‘And there, 
ladies and 
gentlemen, 

is our story 

in a nutshell.” 
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The Leisure Years . . . Designed 
for distribution to men and women 
50 to 60 years of age, this syndicated 




















Planning for retirement 


booklet has been prepared to help 
condition working people to the idea 
of retirement. In its 32 illustrated 
pages, this pamphlet explores such 
subjects as general attitudes toward 
retirement, the development of po- 
tentially useful activities, financial 
planning, social security, the protec- 
tion of health, and travel. The book- 
let also discusses plans for owning 
a small business after retirement, 
and concludes with a question and 
answer section on popular queries 
regarding retirement topics. 


The Market and Thrift Funds 
. . + The effects that changes in the 
securities market can have on sav- 
ings or thrift fund plans are ex- 
plained in this syndicated booklet. 
Starting with a simple explanation 
of the stock and bond markets, the 
booklet continues in an easy-to-read 
style to explore the workings of the 
two markets in light of the funds 
invested. In the booklet, the authors 
endeavor to review for employees 
participating in these savings funds 
the long-range benefits. realized 
through investment in securities. 


Latin - American Business . . . 
The growing interest among financial 
institutions in this country in partic- 
ipating with foreign businesses and 
banks makes this booklet a valuable 
addition to a bank’s information on 
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Latin America. A large New York 
bank, conscious of the effect that the 
proposed Interamerican Development 
Bank may have on the economy of 
Latin America, has published this 
24-page booklet on the investments 
and growth and trends of the larger 
Latin American countries. The book- 
let then takes a closer look at the 
countries of Guatemala, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia and El Salavador. 


Window on America . . . The 
Bank of New York, second oldest 
bank in the country, is celebrating its 
175th anniversary. To mark the 
event, the bank has published an ex- 
cellent short history of New York 
City, the United States, and the bank. 
The 123-page small book is authored 
by Edward Streeter, prominent bank- 
er-author. The book tells the story 
of growth on Manhattan since the 
days immediately following the 
American Revolution. Beautifully il- 
lustrated, its pages also carry several 
anecdotes on famous Americans. 


Direct Mail . . . Bank advertising 
continues to utilize the medium of 
direct mail to sell banking services. 
For those seeking more information 
on what direct mail is, and what it 
can do for business, an office machine 
manufacturer has published this in- 
teresting 32-page booklet. The book- 
let discusses the reasons behind us- 
ing the mails to advertise, suggests 
methods to select a mailing list, de- 
scribes various types of mailings, 


and provides tips on the preparation 


of copy and illustrations. 


Product Planning . . . Establish- 
ing the product-planning function is 
the theme of this booklet, the first of 
a series of three phases developed at 
a marketing audit conference. This 
booklet, published by a market plan- 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obliga- 
tion, under an _ arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 














ning firm, should be of interest to all 
businessmen. Written in practical 
terms, the booklet tells how to make 
a product line audit in the three ma- 
jor areas it covers: policy, organiza- 
tion, and procedures. 


Brokerage House . . . A highly 
interesting and informative explana- 
tion of the brokerage house and its 
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Behind investment scene 


operations has been prepared by one 
of the country’s most widely-known 
brokerages. To celebrate its 55th 
year, the publication describes the 
history of the firm as it tells the story 
of stock market growth in this coun- 
try. It briefs the reader on the daily 
operations of a brokerage house and 
outlines the general mechanics of the 
investment business. 


Health Insurance Public ... A 
survey of public attitudes toward 
health insurance recently conducted 
on a nation-wide basis is the theme 
of this 44-page booklet. Over 6600 
individuals answered questions re- 
garding health insurance to form the 
basis for this report. Questions con- 
cerned how Americans feel about this 
type of insurance, why they bought 
it, what they liked or disliked about 
it, and what recommendations they 
had to improve this insurance. While 
the Health Insurance Institute esti- 
mates that over 121,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are covered by some form of 
health insurance, survey-takers found 
that even policyholders still needed 
more information on the types and 
extent of coverage of various insur- 
ance programs. 
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Mechamzation! ana 24 keys to quicker cash 


This is 24 machines in one. It records and sorts 
thousands of checks per hour, simultaneously total- 
ing amounts for each of 24 collection points. 

Row after row of these timesavers speed the flow 
of checks at Central National Bank. Four shifts of 
educated hands keep them on the go 24 hours 
around the clock. 

Checks are processed immediately upon receipt 
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and promptly sent to collection points, day and 
night. And Central National operations are split- 
second synchronized to meet air, rail and highway 
schedules. 

This high-speed collection service can be fitted to 
your requirements—to speed cash availability for 
you. A Central National representative will gladly 
demonstrate its application to your business. Write... 


NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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COURT DECISIONS 











By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Gift of Securities 


The Supreme Court of Washington 
has held that a gift is complete when 
the donor furnishes the considera- 
tion for United States savings bonds 
and, with a present intention to 
make a gift, causes the United States 
to register the donee as owner of the 
bonds. It also held that where a 
father and mother, with intent to 
make a gift to their son, caused the 
issuance of the stock certificate in 
the son’s name, the gift was com- 
plete. 

The father, who never had title to 
the stock, retained possession of the 
stock certificate as bailee for safe- 
keeping only, and the dividends were 
paid by checks in the son’s name and 
deposited in his account. Subse- 
quently, the mother and father were 
divorced, and the son being a minor, 
the mother brought suit on his behalf 
against the father, in order to re-; 
cover the stock certificates and the | 
United States bonds. The pertinent 
Washington statute provides that) 
title to a stock certificate and the | 
shares represented thereby can be | 
transferred only by delivery of the) 
certificate endorsed in blank, or to a/| 
specified person, or by delivery of | 
the certificate and a separate docu- 
ment containing a written assign- 
ment or power of attorney to sell, 
assign, or transfer. 

The Court held that at the time the 
husband and wife bought the stock 
with community funds with direc- 
tions to issue the certificate in their 
son’s name and with a present inten- 
tion to make a gift, they had taken 


could not destroy the force and effect 
of the law. 

After the sons died, the father 
sought a declaratory judgment to the 
effect that the bonds belonged to him, 
rather than to the estates of the de- 
ceased sons, whose widows qualified 
as executrices. In each case, $1,500 
face amount on maturity was regis- 
tered in the name of the respective 
son. Neither son was informed of 
the purchase and registration of the 
bonds in their names. The father had 
exclusive possession of the bonds 
from their date of issue. 

The United States Treasury regu- 
lations provide: “Bonds of Series E 
may be registered only in the names 
of individuals and may be registered 
in one of three forms: (a) in the 
name of one person, (b) in the name 
of two, but not more than two, per- 
sons in the alternative as co-owners, 


e.g., ‘John A. Jones or Mrs. Ella S. 
Jones.’ No other form of registration 
establishing co-ownership is author- 
ized. (c) in the name of one, but not 
more than one, person, payable on 
death to one, but not more than one, 
other person, e.g., ‘John A. Jones, 
payable on death to Miss Mary E. 
Jones.’ ” 

“A savings bond registered in the 
name of one person in his own right 
without co-owner or beneficiary, or 
to which one person is entitled in his 
own right under regulations in this 
part, will be paid to such person dur- 
ing his lifetime upon a duly executed 
request for payment. Upon the death 
of the owner, such bond, if not pre- 
viously redeemed, will be considered 
as belonging to his estate and will be 
paid or reissued accordingly,” the 
regulation stated. 

In this case, the father said that 








all step necessary to vest title in their 
son. 


Stringfellow v. Stringfellow, 335 P. | 


2d 825 (1959) 
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Bond Registration 

The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina held that where a father pur- 
chased United States Savings Bonds, 
Series E, which he registered in the 
name of his sons, he was bound by 
the contract which obligated the 
United States to pay stipulated 
amounts to the registered owner or 
on his death to his estate. The fact 
that he did not intend to make a gift 
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KEY POSITIONS 


in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank. of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
“Royal” for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A widespread net- 
work of “‘on-the-spot”’ branches, plus 
an alert, well-organized Business De- 
velopment Department, enables us 
to supply up-to-date information on 
specific areas and activities—com- 
plete banking facilities—and many 
specialized services outside the realm 
of routine banking. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
— OF CANADA 


: Head Office: Montreal 

New York Agency— 

68 William St., New York 5, N.Y. 

Over 950 branches in Canada,the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 

Offices in New York, London and Paris, 
Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 4 Billion Dollars 
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his intentional act produced a dif- 
ferent legal consequence from that 
contemplated when he acted. To 
which the court rejoined: “His mis- 
take as to the legal consequences‘ 
flowing from his deliberate and in- 
tentional act cannot destroy the force 
and effect of the law.” 

“Plaintiff and the United States 
are bound by the contract which 
obligated the United States to pay 
the stipulated amounts to the regis- 
tered owner or on his death to his 
estate.” 

Wright v. McMullan, 107 S.E.2d 98 
(1959) 
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Loans Are Not Goods 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the Court of Appeals 
to hold that a business engaged in 
making personal loans and in pur- 
chasing conditional sales contracts 
from furniture and appliance dealers 
was not exempt from the overtime 
and record-keeping provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The firm 
claimed it was exempted from cover- 
age as a “retailer service establish- 
ment” engaging in the making of 
“sales of goods or services.” 

The action was brought by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to enjoin the de- 
fendants from violating these provi- 
sions of the Act. The United States 
District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Kentucky found for the plain- 
tiff; the Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit (Kentucky) reversed 
the ruling; and it in turn was over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Two closely affiliated subsidiaries 
of a common corporate parent shared 
an office in Louisville, Kentucky. 
They engaged in the business of 
making personal loans, in amounts 
up to $300, to individuals, and in 
purchasing conditional sales con- 
tracts from furniture and appliance 
dealers. They shared the services of 
a common manager and nine full- 
time and two part-time employees. 

“As concededly more than 50 per 
cent of respondents’ loan and dis- 
count business is with Kentucky 
residents and none of it involves ‘re- 
sale’ transactions, the sole question 
involved in this litigation is whether 
respondents should be considered as 
‘retail or service establishments’ en- 
gaged in the making of ‘sales of 
goods or services,’ within the mean- 
ing of the pertinent section,” the 
Court said. 

The present section differs from 
its predecessor primarily in the ad- 
dition of a definition of the term 
“retail or service establishment,” 
such an establishment being one “75 





per centum of whose annual dollar 
volume of sales of goods or services, 
or of both, is not for resale and is 
recognized as retail sales or services 
in the particular industry.” 

Respondents argued that’ they 
plainly came within this definition 
because (1) more than 75 per cent 
of their loan and discount business 
is “not for resale,” and (2) their 
activities are recognized in the fi- 
nancial industry as being the “retail 
end” of that industry. They claimed 
that the intent of Congress in the 
1949 amendment was to provide that 
“local” business was exempt from the 
overtime requirements of the statute. 

The Government pointed out that 
the concept of “sale” did not mean 
the lending of money at interest, and 
said that respondents cannot prop- 
erly be said to be engaged in the 
“sale of goods or services.” 

The Court looking at the legisla- 
tive history found that “the amend- 
ment was intended to change the 
prior law only by making it possible 
for business enterprises otherwise 
eligible under existing concepts to 
achieve exemption even though more 
than 25 per cent of their sales were 
to other than private individuals for 
personal consumption, provided those 
sales were not for resale and were 
recognized in the field or industry 
involved as retail. Thus enterprises 
in the financial field, none of which 
had previously been considered to 
qualify for the exemption regardless 
of the class of persons with which 
they dealt, and regardless of whether 
they were thought of in the financial 
industry as engaged in retail financ- 
ing, remained unaffected by the 
amendment.” 

The House and Senate reports ex- 
plicitly stated: “The amendment does 
not exempt banks, insurance com- 
panies, building and loan associ- 
ations, credit companies, newspapers, 
telephone companies, gas and electric 
utility companies, telegraph com- 
panies, etc., because there is no con- 
cept of retail selling or servicing in 
these industries. Where it was in- 
tended that such businesses have an 
exemption one was specifically pro- 
vided by the law.” 

Mitchell v. ... Finance Co., 3 L ed 
2d 815 (1958) 
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Unreasonable Delay 

A bank which had honored a check 
drawn on another bank on which pay- 
ment had been stopped brought suit, 
and the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
concerned itself with the question of 
whether a delay of eight days be- 
tween the drawing and presentment 
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of the check to the bank constituted 
such an unreasonable delay as to keep 
the bank from being a holder in due 
course. 

The Court held that wader the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, a check 
need not be presented or put in the 
course of collection immediately upon 
being drawn and is not overdue, for 
the purpose of ‘negotiation, unless 
there has been unreasonable delay in 
presenting it, and “unreasonable 
delay must be interpreted to mean 
such delay as to make the check 
obviously stale.” 

“It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge of which this court may take 
judicial notice that banks and stores 
frequently cash checks which are 
more than eight days old. A severe 
burden would be placed on these busi- 
nesses if they were to be denied the 
status of holders in due course every 
time they cashed a check, or accepted 
the same in payment of merchandise, 
which was a few days old.” 

Being a holder in due course, the 
bank was entitled to a summary 
judgment against one of the makers 
and against the endorser. In so hold- 
ing, the Supreme Court reversed its 
lower court. 

Home Savings Bank v. Bentley, 92 
N.W. 2d 377 (1959) 
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Charter Application 

The Supreme Court of Colorado re- 
versed the District Court for the City 
and County of Denver, which had in 
turn overruled the Colorado Banking 
Board in its refusal to grant a new 
charter. 

The applicants for a charter had 
filed with the commission a “Notice 
of Intention” to organize the “South- 
west State Bank’. The board sent 
notice of the request to 27 banks 
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doing business in the community, in 
which the applicant’s proposed bank 
was to be located. Five of the ad- 
dressees objected. When the meeting 
was held, there was no official re- 
porter. Excerpts from the minutes of 
the meeting and of two subsequent 
meetings were all that was intro- 
duced into evidence. Pertinent por- 
tions of the formal findings were: 

“1. That the area is adequately 
served and to grant the charter 
would be detrimental to a sound 
banking system. 

2. The board further finds and de- 
termines that the persons who would 
serve as directors or officers of the 
proposed banking facility, insofar as 
such persons have been made known 
to the board, have little or no actual 
banking experience or experience of 
the type which would sufficiently 
qualify them to operate a successful 
and sound banking facility as re- 
quired by the laws of the State of 
Colorado. 

“The commission admits that it 
failed to proceed lawfully in that no 
proper hearing was had, no record of 
the proceedings before the commis- 
sion made, and findings made which 
go to matters not proper for its con- 
sideration. . . . Without a full and 
complete record before us, we cannot 
pass upon the validity of the board’s 
order denying the charter,” it added. 

“Administrative hearings should 
be decided according to the evidence 
and the law. Findings of fact should 
be sufficient in content to appraise 
the parties and the reviewing court 
of the factual basis of the action of 
the administrative agency, so that 
the parties and the reviewing tribu- 
nal may determine whether the deci- 
sion has support in the evidence and 
in the law,” the Court said. 
Colorado Banking Board v. Finnigan, 
236 P.2D 98 (1959) 
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UP-DATING SERVICE CHARGES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 

The funds derived from this have 
been very helpful in adjusting sal- 
aries, modernizing of equipment and 
other minor changes and improve- 
ments which probably could not, or 
would not, have been accomplished 
otherwise. 

From the year 1943, date of the 
previous service charge revision, it 
is reasonable to assume we “squan- 
dered” unrecovered service charge 
expenses of not less than $20,000 per 
year, which, over a period of 13 
years, would equal $260,000, repre- 
senting 58% of our combined capital 
and surplus of $450,000. If we had 
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collected and retained this sum for 
these services rendered during this 
13 year period, the capital structure 
of our bank today would be far above 
the national average. We fully realize 
there is no investment risk involved 
in the recovery of a portion of costs 
for services rendered. 

Today’s most efficiently operated 
banks are upon a cost plus basis, 
similar to that of other industries, 
enabling them to render better serv- 
ice and increase revenue to a point 
where everyone—customers, stock- 
holders, officers, employees and the 
public—will benefit in a much greater 
degree over a period of time. Service 
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in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
‘Royal” for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A special Oil & Gas 
Department, a well-organized Busi- 
ness Development Department, and 
a widespread network of ‘“‘on-the- 
spot” branches enable us to supply 
up-to-date information on specific 
areas and activities— complete bank- 
ing facilities—and many services 
outside the realm of routine banking. 
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New York Agency— 

68 William St., ow York 5, N.Y. 
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at a profit is the most constructive 
idea ever instituted in our profes- 
sion. Service entailing monumental 
collective loss hastens the day of capi- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 
shown in Chart No. 7, on page 74. 
Bank “A” is shown at the left in 
black on each section. The other three 





tal and earning difficulty for banks. 
Cost-conscious management, armed 
with facts which sufficiently substan- 


tiate the initiation and continuation 
| 


You will notice that people are in- 
clined to rate Bank “‘A”’ lowest on the 
scale for “convenience.” Bank “A” is 
much lower than two competitors on 
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Grain drafts move without delay 
at Commerce Trust. You can be certain 
of immediate presentation of your 
items. 


Correspondent banks throughout 
the wheat, corn, cotton, soybean and 
rice producing areas find our grain 
draft collection services especially 
profitable. 


This year, route your items “18-11 
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Kansas City’s Oldest and Largest Bank 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





of selling service at a reasonable 
price, will eliminate the “leaky 
faucet” which is responsible for a 
surprising drain of net earnings. 


| USES OF MARKET RESEARCH 


average for “safety and security”; 
and well above average for being 
“easy to deal with.” 

This is part of the explanation for 
this bank’s success in instalment loan 
business. Its reputation for under- 
standing and friendly treatment has 
brought them a great number of 
applicants for loans. But people don’t 
seem to find the bank a particularly 
convenient or rewarding place to put 
their savings. To repeat—Bank “A” 
is of course not a real bank but an 
imaginary one for purpose of illus- 
tration. 

Now results of this kind can tell 
the bank where to look for the an- 
swers to its problems, but not neces- 
sarily what the answers are. When 
attitude studies are carefully planned 
(and this is, I think, a part of re- 
search that is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated) they can do these two things. 
They can uncover the special prob- 
lems and also help to provide infor- 
mation on how these problems can 
be solved. 


HROUGH further study, this 
same bank finds that its actual 
and its potential customers would 
seem to have specific and perhaps 
legitimate reasons for complaint 
about “convenience.” At the left on 
Chart No. 8 (page 74) are the rea- 
sons for low rating on this point. 
Although the shopping center has 
its own parking facilities, prospec- 
tive customers find it difficult to park 
near the bank. Possible solutions are 
a motor window or a motor annex; 
adequate parking reserved for bank 
patrons; or a general increase in 
shopping center parking facilities. 
Another important reason why 
people complain this bank is not con- 
venient is the hours at which the 
bank is open for business. This is a 
hard problem to overcome, as we all 
know, but perhaps the possibility of 
the bank opening for different hours 
can be re-examined. Local merchants 
can provide information on where 
their peak hours for shopping occur. 
Shown at the right are the reasons 
people give for rating this particular 
bank poor on interest rates. Here 
there is an altogether different pat- 
tern. In this illustration, relatively 
few people are comparing the interest 
rate against the higher rate of divi- 
dends paid by the S & L’s. Some be- 
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Why solve the same Public Relations 
Problem Twice? 


The same public relations and advertising problems 
have a way of cropping up in banks everywhere .. . 
and the tough nut you’re now trying to crack may 
already have been solved by other bankers. So, stop 
where you are, draw on the experiences of others—by 
joining the Financial Public Relations Association. 
This “Clearing House of Ideas” gives you a constant 


flow of usable suggestions adaptable to your bank 
whatever its size or location. And services available 
to you range from helpful, timely bulletins . . . to the 
nationally known School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern University. Remember, your 
membership cost is low, and just one good idea will 
more than pay for it. Ask us for details. 


FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 


231 South La Salle Street « Chicago 4, Illinois «+ STate 2-5547 
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Clearing House for PR Ideas 
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LEADING BANKS 
CUSTOMERS RATINGS OF FOUR BANKS ON CERTAIN FACTORS 














PEOPLES EXPLANATIONS OF SOME OF 
THEIR RATINGS OF THE BANKS 


REASONS GIVEN FOR A LOW RATING 
ON BANK “A ON CONVENIENCE 











REASONS GIVEN FOR A LOW RATING 
ON BANK A’ ON INTERESTS ON SAVINGS 








CHART NO. 7: Customer ratings point up weaknesses 





CHART NO. 8: Reasons give clues to problem solutions 


Exemplifying an attitude study to learn what motivates the public’s banking habits 
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|lieve, incorrectly, that other banks 
pay higher rates. Most are not really 
sure of the fact but, for some reason, 
possibly lack of information, they are 
| working on the assumption that the 
rate is not too good. Perhaps the 
bank in this case might consider a 
| different slant in its advertising. 

There is another very simple kind 
of research that a great many banks 
have tried successfully. This is to 
“shop” your own bank to find out how 
your staff compares with its competi- 
tors in courtesy and helpfulness to a 
new customer. This has to be done by 
someone not known to your staff, who 
telephones and also calls at your 
bank, at various times of the day, 
asking simple questions like “what 
does it cost to rent a safe deposit 
box?” or “how can I get a personal 
|loan?”. The comments of the inter- 
viewer on the service he or she re- 
ceives can be very illuminating, and 
may suggest better staff training 
or other improvements in service. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 

Experience shows that while most 
branches conform to a set pattern, 
the real solution is the measurement 
not only of “output,” but also of “pro- 
ductive effort’”—the key to accuracy 
in equitable staff distribution. 

To arrive at standards for all func- 
tions, a comprehensive analysis of 
activities had to be undertaken over 
a wide field, so that all jobs could be 
| recorded, studied and readily recog- 
nized. This approach was not based 
on any desire to reduce staff arbi- 
trarily, but rather to ensure that the 
bank’s staff is distributed as fairly 
as possible, and also to provide that 





In this brief review of the ways 
in which Reserve City banks—and no 
doubt other banks—are using re- 
search, I have just skimmed the sur- 
face of a few problems and how 
banks have tried to overcome them. 

But this study clearly indicates 
that many of us in commercial bank- 
ing, including the large and the small 
banks, have a long way to go in un- 
derstanding our customers and pro- 
spective customers for retail services. 
Some banks have shown that this art 
can be raised to a high level; that a 
thorough understanding of the peo- 
ple we deal with pays off in profits. 

It would seem wise for all of us 
to take another close look at what we 
are doing to analyze, ferret out, and 
sell users of our retail services. The 
effectiveness with which we sell these 
services will have much to do with 
the attitudes of the American people 
to our banking profession, and will 
support the future strength of com- 
mercial banks in the financial system. 
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SKILLED SURVEY TEAM 


all officers exert equal efforts, wher- 
ever they might be situated. 

Even though production per of- 
ficer is a dominant feature, we realize 
that many factors bear consideration 
in staffing a branch. Office organiza- 
tion and work flow, space per em- 
ployee, lay-out, lighting, ventilation 
and noise need to be considered, as 
do any abnormalities in such matters 
as office routine, customer require- 
ments, and climatic conditions, and 
like considerations. 

As intended, the results show that 
“productive efforts” of an officer at, 
say, Geraldton in Western Australia, 
approximate that of his counterparts 
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at similar branches in Geelong, 
Cairns, or Rotorua. 

Assessment of a branch’s needs is 
made on an impersonal and standard 
basis, as all formulae, time allow- 
ances and standards are based on the 
output of normally constituted staffs 
carrying out everyday duties. The 
various standards are subject to qual- 
ification in the light of special cir- 
cumstances surrounding the partic- 
ular functions, and also vary with the 
degree of repetitiveness. For exam- 
ple, the teller in a staff of six at a 
branch would not be expected to carry 
the activity of his more senior and 
experienced counterpart in a large 
city office. 

In testing a given post, the sta- 
tistics of activity are considered in 
relation to the relevant standard, and 
if the officer is not attaining them 
without overtime or considerable as- 
sistance, then further analysis is 
needed to ascertain the reasons. 

Many factors could affect the sit- 
uation, such as some abnormality at- 
taching to the post, a clash of person- 
alities, or an officer in a position not 
suited to his particular outlook. 
There could be various other limiting 
factors, but experience has shown 
that if real difficulties are encoun- 
tered their cause is always disclosed. 

Quite often, after disclosure of 
pressure or low production points, 
reallocation of duties is possible. In 
certain cases it has been found that 
where additional staff had been re- 
quested, such reallocation or a change 
in seniority or experience of an of- 
ficer or officers was the step required. 
Essentially, the spread of statistics 
has been designed to expose and pin- 
point abnormalities, most of which 
prove to be related to unsually heavy 
activities. 

While daily routine output is not 
considered the all-important factor in 
measuring an Officer’s value to the 
bank, certain reasonable standards 
need to be attained if an officer is to 
progress and hold his own with his 
fellow officers. 

The phrase “working to the clock” 
has, in many quarters, been applied 
as a criticism of the unambitious. 
But it is to some extent misused. 
There is quite a difference in outlook 
between the officer who plans his 
day’s work and endeavours to keep 
to a pre-arranged timetable, and one 
who works simply to fill in the day. 

It is an important duty of survey 
officers to explain and impress on all 
the value of a planned day with em- 
phasis upon utmost effort during the 
early, high-efficiency hours, to allow 
for the lower-efficiency hours of the 
afternoon. 

In addition to carrying out studies 
of branches, survey officers are often 
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called upon to assess the staff re- 
quirements of special departments in 
the head office, chief offices in each 
state, and departments in the large 
branches. 

Follow-up surveys are also carried 
out from time to time where notice- 
able increases or decreases in activi- 
ties, or changes in type of business 
are encountered. In some instances 
it is only necessary for a survey to 
cover one section of a branch but this 
happens only when a full survey 
was originally made. 

Again, conclusions may sometimes 
be arrived at in “partial surveys,” 
without the necessity for a second 


visit to the branch or. department 
concerned, Survey efficers may also 
study and offer recommendations de- 
signed to rectify difficulties brought 
about by abnormal peaks in activi- 
ties, or other aspects affecting effi- 
ciency and well-being of the staff. 

Having been established in 1817, 
during the infancy of the Colony of 
New South Wales from whence its 
name was derived, our bank is the 
oldest and largest trading bank and 
also the oldest public Company in 
Australasia. 

Throughout its long life it has 
been, and still is, a leader in new 
concepts in banking. 

















working on a Canadian branch? 


. .. then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
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Imperial Bank is always ready to give you the information you 
require. Write today for Imperial Bank’s new, highly informa- 
tive 16-page booklet, “Business Opportunity in Canada”, 
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THE AMERICAN EXPRESS STORY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


ning this globe-girdling travel and 
credit service, the company super- 
vises a foreign and domestic train- 
ing program which prepares young 
men for assignment anywhere. 


little known but vital component 

of the American Express complex 
is the inspectors department. Each 
year thousands of tourists burst into 
company Offices or send collect wires 
saying their travelers cheques have 
been stolen or lost, they’re without 
funds and don’t know what to do 
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next. If the buyer has recorded their, 
number and place of purchase, then 
the cheques can be replaced im- 
mediately; if not, there is a monu- 
mental job of tracking to do. When 
a theft is involved the men of the 
inspectors department, unarmed and 
not empowered to make any arrest, 
but working closely with law en- 
forcement agencies of all nationali- 
ties, have been known to trek over 
a good part of the globe in pursuit 
of the criminals. The inspectors’ big- 
gest job is guarding against forgery 
and counterfeit attempts. Several 
times in the past decade this force 
has run down rings prepared to flood 
the market with bogus cheques. It 
was this group which exposed Bugs 
Moran in 1937 before he had a chance 
to cash in on the $1 million worth of 
travelers cheques he had counter- 
feited. In 1950, after having worked 
three years on a case, the inspectors 
broke up an international ring of 
forgers composed of men from 14 
different countries. 

A service innovation recently an- 
nounced by the firm is the issuance 
of “pre-packaged” travelers cheques. 
The new system is designed to 
simplify the issuance of cheques by 
a bank and make their sale flexible 
enough to be handled by any teller 
in a bank. 


NDER the pre-packaging plan, a 

special teller’s kit in which exist- 
ing check denominations are grouped 
into eight packages is available to 
the teller to select a completely self- 
contained unit for each sale. Each 
package includes either five or 10 
cheques, the application and record 
forms, and a pre-attached wallet. For 
example, a bank customer wishing to 
purchase $250 worth of cheques 
would be given a wallet pre-packaged 
with five cheques of the $50 denomi- 
nation, or five $10 and 10 $20 denomi- 
nations. 

Each package has advance imprint- 
ing of bank name, address and code 
number, cheque serial numbers, and 
charges. The system relieves the 
teller of selecting denominations, 
recording numbers, counting and 
assembling, or calculating charges 
for cheques. 

Though the cheques and tours are 
the best known services, the company 
is involved in many other enter- 
prises. It continues to own a majority 
of the stock of Wells Fargo and Com- 
pany (American Express was founded 
by Henry Wells and William Fargo 
in 1850). In New York City and cer- 
tain southern states, Wells Fargo 


operates an armored car service for 
the transfer of cash and other valu- 
ables, and in Mexico it conducts a 
travel business in cooperation with 
American Express. 

Money orders, which were de- 
veloped in 1882, are available at 
about 25,000 outlets. The company’s 
international freight forwarding op- 
eration, which includes such services 
as customs clearance, preparation of 
import and export documents, co- 
ordination of carrier services, plac- 
ing of marine insurance, completion 
of through bills of lading and the 
reception and forwarding of goods 
from point of origin to destination, 
has become the world’s largest. In 
cooperation with other companies it 
even ships household effects of mili- 
tary personnel to and from overseas 
points. 


HE firm recently announced a 

plan to work with Frederick 
B. Ayer & Associates, Inc., New York 
City, in offering financial assistance 
for the aircraft firm’s world-wide re- 
sale and leasing program of surplus 
propeller-driven aircraft. In addition 
to an investment in time and interest 
in the Ayer concern, a long-term 
subordinated line of credit which can 
be drawn upon as required is being 
extended by American Express. 

One of America’s largest overseas 
banking organizations with resources 
of over $680 million, American Ex- 
press has embarked upon a new 
project—to expand its commercial 
banking business through 279 offices 
in 34 countries. At the end of 
1958 American Express had $255 
million of deposits of foreign na- 
tionals and of American individuals 
and corporations abroad, yet had 
only $29 million of loans and dis- 
counts. 

The firm feels that with American 
corporations setting up new plants 
and subsidiaries abroad, there should 
be an opportunity for great expan- 
sion in that $29 million loans and 
discounts figure. A headquarters 
staff is being set up and solicitation 
of American companies doing busi- 
ness abroad has begun. 

Operating a network of commer- 
cial banking offices outside of the 
United States and Canada, the Amer- 
ican Express Company, Inc. (a sub- 
sidiary of the American Express 
Company, which itself is unincorpo- 
rated) is in close contact with Amer- 
ican firms doing business abroad. 
These offices provide such things as 
short term loans and overdraft facili- 
ties, letters of credit, foreign ex- 
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change and foreign currencies. This 
overseas banking service is supple- 
mented by the New York Agency of 
the American Express Company, 
Inc., which offers commercial bank- 
ing facilities in New York for cus- 
tomers in connection with their in- 
ternational business. In addition, the 
company’s overseas remittance serv- 
ice enables business firms and in- 
dividuals to transmit funds, payable 
in dollars, the foreign currency 
equivalent, or in travelers cheques, 
safely and conveniently. 

American Express foreign bank- 
ing facilities have been considerably 
increased during the past decade 
by the establishment of almost 200 
offices at military installations in 
Europe, Africa and the Far East. 
Not only banking, but travel and 
shipping services are offered to U.S. 


military personnel, their dependents 
and authorized civilians stationed 
abroad. 

The American Express. Field 
Warehousing Service enables banks, 
safely and speedily, to collateralize 
inventory loans with warehouse re- 
ceipts covering goods stored in the 
borrower’s own premises. Field 
Warehousing also secures the inven- 
tories of national suppliers at the 
premises of their distributor, there- 
by controlling credit risks and fa- 
cilitating the distribution and mar- 
keting of their products. 

Close to $60 million in net income 
was realized from all these opera- 
tions last year. Company president 
Ralph T. Reed says, “the only thing 
we have to sell is service,” and, judg- 
ing by the balance sheet, the service 
is pretty effective. 
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THE COVERED OVERDRAFT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


and old Alexandre stood motionlessly 
looking off on the mountains. Mr. 
Clutchbill knew it was to rest that 
they had stopped. Cecile glanced up 
inquiringly at her grandfather’s face 
as though she realized he was walk- 
ing much slower than ever before. 
It would be a half mile to their home, 
a different home than the white cot- 
tages and green blinds of the village, 
for it was slightly larger, more ram- 
bling, and withdrew its grey stone 
walls and the English beam-work of 
its gables back into misty memories. 
Year after year old Alexandre had 
come alone in early summer from 
Quebec; that is, until Cecile came 
with him, and then he had remained. 
Mr. Clutchbill noticed that they had 
not, as usual, made a visit to the 
stores which sent delivery wagons to 
their house. They were going directly 
home. 

That evening they had a light sup- 
per, and in the morning old Alex- 
andre Savard did not get up. Cecile 
brought in the morning’s milk and 
offered a glass to her grandfather, 
but, no, he did not care for any. And 
he urged her to drink his share. 
But she drank hurriedly only a glass. 

There had come into Cecile’s brown 
eyes a fear that did not go away. She 
went in and looked at her grand- 
father again. He seemed to be sleep- 
ing. Like a little statue she stood 
and watched his fine old face for 
several minutes. Then she got her 
hat. He loved oranges, and she must 
get them. They would refresh him. 

Just as they had done numberless 
times before, she walked to the vil- 
lage and up the street to the bank, 


only faster with hurried steps since 
old Alexandre was not with her. 

In the bank she went directly to 
the customers’ desk almost in the 
footsteps her grandfather would have 
taken. She procured ‘one of the 
familiar pink counter checks and 
wrote on it, “Cecile”; she had 
shrewdly suspected her grandfather 
always wrote his name although she 
had never actually seen a written 
check. 


wicket and laid the pink check dain- 
tily on the glass counter. 

It was Cashier John Atwood who 
picked it up. He examined it curious- 
ly, then looked at Cecile and was 
about to speak but suddenly changed 
his mind and carried the check to the 
front office. 

It all seemed so natural; she saw 
Mr. Clutchbill coming out as usual. 
And he had the pink check in his 
hand. For the moment a warmth 
stole all through her, and the sun- 
shine came to her brown eyes again 
as she answered the old director’s 
questions. “No,” she said, “grand- 
father is not ill; he is sleeping and 
he forgot to get the oranges yester- 
day, so I came for them... he was 
so tired.” 

Mr. Clutchbill held the pink check 
in his hand and looked away for a 
long moment. Suddenly he turned to 
Cecile and smiled reassuringly. 

“Yes, Miss Cecile, you did just 
right. You must get the oranges. 
Here is the money your grandfather 
often takes,” and he placed a ten 
dollar note in her small hand. 

“I wish you a pleasant day, sir,” 
she said politely in the words her 
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She bowed pleasantly at the paying | 
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grandfather always used as she took 
her way out into the late morning 
sunshine. 

It was almost noon when she 
turned in at the grey stone home. 
Somehow, when she went in at the 
door there was that mystery there. 
She went directly to her grand- 
father’s bed. He was still sleeping. 
She touched him and spoke. Again 
Cecile spoke, and fear caught in her 
voice. She shook old Alexandre’s arm 
softly. 

She stepped back. Her hands crept 
slowly to her face, and a sob came. 


T may have been an hour, it may 

have been two hours—she could 
not remember—that she entered the 
village bank again, her brown eyes 
full of fright. 

Mr. Clutchbill saw her coming, and 
he stepped quickly into the lobby. 
The instant his eyes found Cecile’s 
he started to smile, then stopped... 
his face became strangely grave. 

She held out to him three oranges 
in a small paper bag and some 
crumpled bank notes in her small 
hand. The tears were dropping one 
by one. 

“We... we won’t want them now,” 
she managed. 

“Won’t need them?” 

Cecile shook her head .. . she was 
looking down to hide the tears. Sud- 
denly she laid her head quickly 
against Mr. Clutchbill’s shoulder and 
a sob shook her whole being. 

“Grandfather told me if trouble 
ever came to come to you,” she said 
brokenly. 

The old director looked away. He 
was patting her brown curls, hardly 
knowing where his hand was. 

“You did just right ... just— 
right.” 

Mr. Clutchbill reached down and 
took her hand as naturally as her 
grandfather ever had. He stepped 
with her into the front office where 
he gathered in his old black felt hat, 
then they went out together. 

Villagers stared curiously at them 
hurrying hand in hand along the 
street, but the old director looked 
straight ahead seeing no one. They 
crossed the bridge, then the houses 
thinned. Groves of old butternut 
trees held sprays of yellow-gold 
leaves over them till they came to 
the gateposts and turned in at the 
large oval driveway. 

“Sit here a moment, Cecile, on the 
veranda ... I want to go in to your 
grandfather.” 

He was gone but for a short time, 
then reappeared. For a long moment 
he stood on the veranda’s edge, worn 
by the feet of the old artist who had 
often stood there to admire the sun- 
tinted morning mists thinning on the 





green roll of hills down the valley. 
He knew Cecile’s brown eyes were 
motionlessly fixed on him. He sat 
down beside her. 

“It is as God wishes,” he said 
softly. His arm pressed her close to 
him. “You . . . you trust me, don’t 
you, Cecile?’’ he managed, and looked 
squarely into the brown now raised 
to his steady grey ones which had 
guided the villagers of Ferndale in 
safety for years. 

Mr. Clutchbill knew Cecile couldn’t 
speak. He pressed her closer. Sud- 
denly he felt her curls crowd tight to 
his neck. 

“We’ve got to stick together, now, 
Cecile.” 

It was a short time later that the 
old director tucked for the third time 
the corner of a little pink nightgown 
in a tiny traveling bag, and they went 
out on the driveway. 

Cecile tugged at Mr. Clutchbill’s 
hand and kept looking back, but with 
gentle firmness he led her straight 
along. 

“Cecile .. . Cecile,” he soothed with 
a mysterious note in his voice, “you 
are a little heiress ... you don’t know 
yet what this is, do you?” And then 
to himself: “The land and home are 
worth $20,000, and not a cent of 
mortgage on it. And... and no one 
will ever get it away from you—TI’ll 
see to that,” he rumbled grimly. 

They didn’t stop at the bank when 
they passed it on the street, but kept 
steadily on till they came to a small 
white cottage on the far edge of the 
village. 

There was a peculiar expression 
mixed with wonder on Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s face when he entered. 

“Marilla!” he called to his ancient 
sister, pushing open the sitting room 
door. 


BRIGHT-EYED little woman 

looked quickly up over a work- 
basket, her silver hair aglow against 
the warm blossoms of a geranium in 
the sunny window. 

“Why, Aaron ... what a little 
beauty ...wh-where.. .” 

The old director touched his lips. 
“We’ve got an addition to the 
family!” 

“Why... why!” In a moment Miss 
Marilla had knelt beside Cecile, 
snuggling her close. She looked up 
inquiring at her old brother and saw 
moisture in his eyes. 

“Later,” he whispered. And then: 
“Cecile... eh-um... could do with 
a bite to eat.” 

“Cecile!” Miss Marilla held her 
gently back and kissed a pink cheek. 

“My goodness, Aaron! It must 
have been a message straight from 
Heaven that I made that angel cake 
for supper.” 
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banks—and carries it to more top management bankers—than any other banking magazine. De- 
livered monthly, it’s the kind of publication that’s kept—assuring a longer life for your advertising 
message. 


The quality and quantity of its readership, plus its authoritative, well-respected editorial con- 
tent, make it the most widely accepted bank publication. 
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